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Tf I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling wnbiassed 


truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter, If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless,—D8 For, 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


—U—— 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Colonies, it appears, are delighted with Lord Beacons- 
field’s Eastern diplomacy. The Mayors of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Newcastle (N.S.W.), Brisbane, and various other 
re have telegraphed their effusive congratulations to Her 

ajesty’s Ministers on the ratification of “ Peace with 
Honour.” Their messages are all conceived in what Lord 
Elcho calls “the grand Imperial spirit.’ Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have, accordingly, lost very little time in laying 
them before the British public as samples of the patriotic 
sentiments that have been evoked in remote of the 
ompite by the “ spirited Foreign policy ” of the Government. 
Colonial patriotism, however, is a cheap commodity. It does 
not pay income-tax for the blunders of British statesmanship, 
and it is always ready to effervesce whenever the mother 
country appears to be running risks which may bring profit 
to the Colonies but cannot bring loss. John Bull’s pockets, 
and not John Bull, are the true subject of Colonial interest, 
affection, and regard. 





We understand that there is a project on foot for the con- 
struction of a new railway between Alexandretta and Bagdad, 
a distance of over nine hundred miles. This is not, however, 
part of the Euphrates Valley scheme, which is more political 
than commercial, and which will not “pay.” The present 
project, on the other hand, is purely commercial, and it ought 
to be remunerative, considering the natural richness of the 
country which it would traverse. Roads and railways are the 
great desideratum in a country like Asiatic Turkey. For 
obvious reasons, too, their construction, by English capital, 
would be gratifying to the Government that has virtually 
annexed the country. Hence, perhaps, some rumours we have 
heard to the effect that the Government might feel disposed 
to afford some amount of guarantee to the future company. 
It is even said that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has gone the 
length of inquiring from one of the most active among the pro- 
moters what extent of guarantee they might be likely to want. 
Is the nation to be saddled with further liabilities on account 
of its new White Elephant? We trust, however, that there 
are no real grounds for this part of the story. If the pro- 
moters wish for their railway let them commission competent 
men to examine the country, and report on its capabilities. 
If these are satisfactory, the undertaking becomes a com- 
mercial risk of a very promising character, and the share- 
holders must accept the risk, as they would in the case of — 
ordinary venture. If they are not satisfactory, no line w 
be needed, except for “strategic” purnoses—the less with 
which we have to do, the better. 


Other railway schemes are being started, or revived, in the 
European countries which lately were more or less directly 
implicated in the war. The Ploesti-Cronstadt line, the agree- 
ment for which, with Messrs. Crawley and Co., was suspended 
on account of the Roumanian Government’s recent embar- 
rassments, has been transferred to M. Guilloux, - formerly 
director of the Strousberg railway for the Staatsbahn. The 
work is to be recommenced at once. In Servia, also, Baron 
Hirsch is negotiating with the Belgrade Government for the 
construction of a State railway. His staff and engineer-in- 
chief are already at the aplial: But the correspondent of a 
morning contemporary says that, owing to some official cor- 
respondence still in progress with competing English Com- 


panies, the Baron’s proposals have not been finally accepted. 





The vacancy in the representation of Argyllshire, caused. 


by the appointment of the Marquis of Lorne to the Governor- 
Generalship of. the Dominion of Canada, must speedily be 
filled up. There has been no contest since 1837, and both 
sides have completely neglected the Register, consequently 
there are no means of accurately forecasting the result. Both 
parties have selected the strongest candidates they could find. 
The Liberals, relying chiefly on the immense historic influence 
and clan feeling of the cae of Argyll, have promptly 
brought forward Lord Colin Campbell, a younger brother of 
the Bagauis of Lorne. Lord Colin is at present “ eating his 
dinners” at the Middle Temple where he is deservedly 
popular with his messmates. He isan excellent speaker, and 
the appearances which he has already made at Dunoon and 
elsewhere in the county, cannot fail to convey a favourable 
impression of his talents and capacity for public life. His 
attachment to the Established Church will be against him 
with Free Church and United Presbyterian electors ; but on 
all other points of the Liberal programme his declarations are 
unimpeachable. His Conservative opponent, Mr. Malcolm, 
who has resigned his seat at Boston in order to champion the 
cause of “the Lairds and the Parsons ”’ in his native shire is 
likewise a popular man, though he has never shown the 
slightest aptitude for public life. It will be not a little sur- 
prising if he should be able to triumph over the son of Mac 
Callum Morein the very stronghold of the Campbells. 


ae 


The talented Conservative candidate for the Haddington 
Burghs, Sir James Grant Suttie, on some of whose wonderful 
electioneering sayings and doings we had occasion to comment 
last week, has not been permitted by the electors to write 
M.P. after his name. The result ought to disappoint nobody. 
Indeed, the surprising thing is that Sir James should have 
polled so well in a constituency s0 enlightened. To have 
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been within 230 votes of his Liberal opponent, Lord William 
Hay, might almost be described as a moral victory. The fact 
is Lord William Hay was the choice of a few Whig wire- 
pullers, who in no sense represented the genuine Liberalism 
of the Burghs. His milk-and-water politics could arouse no 
enthusiasm among the electors, many of whom, “for the fun 
of the thing,” chose to support the comic representative of 
Liberal Conservatism, in preference to the watery exponent 
of Conservative Liberalism. They can scarcely be blamed. 
When the choice lies between Tweeddledum and Tweeddledee, 
it is in human nature to give a bizarre Tweeddledee a chance, 








The “ Liveryman” who wrote to The Times on Thursday 
to express his certainty of Mr. Goschen’s return for the City, 
if he were to present himself as a candidate at the next 
election, has missed the most important point of difficulty in 
the question. As we pointed out some little time back, the 
ostensible arguments against Mr. Goschen’s candidature were 
not the real ones. A great many Conservatives undoubtedly 
hold that “ before all things it is necessary to have as repre- 
sentatives men worthy in point of intellectual, commercial, 
and social standing of the first constituency in the kingdom ;” 
and a great many so thinking would undoubtedly vote for 
Mr. Goschen. But as soon as there is a contested election 
there will most certainly be a cry for an inquiry into 
the City companies. The real point to be considered is 
what the next election will turn upon; and, as we said 
before, it is the question of the City companies which stands 
in the way of Mr. Goschen’s candidature. 





There are two points worth noticing in the burlesque epi- 
sode of which Major O’Gorman was the hero on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The first point is that the Major has not 
suffered in the esteem of the House by his momentary ebul- 
lition. Major O’Gorman’s Lever-like declaration that he was 
an Irish gentleman, and knew when it was fitting for him to 
make an apology, was felt on all sides to be perfectly true, 
and his conduct on Wednesday thoroughly justified the be- 
lief. But, while the lenient action of the House showed the 
strong personal affection which members on both sides feel 
for the gallant Irishman, and the complete ability to distin- 
guish between the sheep and the goats of the Irish party, it 
also taught the valuable lesson that the much-dreaded Ob- 
struction question may be very easily answered. The House 
is papers well able to take care of itself in cases of diffi- 
culty without hampering its action by rules that only serve 
to puzzle every one, including their author. If deliberate 
Obstruction should again lift up its head the good sense of the 
House is the safest weapon to crush it with. 





An election petition at Carlisle reveals a painful aspect of 
our electoral system. Although the contest was about a 
small matter, viz., the filling up of a vacancy in the Town 
Council for a few months, all the apparatus for corruption 
was, nevertheless, brought out. By a calculation, which seems 
not very far from the mark, it would appear that more than 
half the voters on the winning side had received a valuable 
consideration for their vote in the shape either of beer or 
money. Beer was the chief agent, and it is pitiful to think 
that the constituents of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the champion of 
prohibitory legislation, cannot be persuaded to dischar 
their political duties without the solatium of a pint of ale 
Still, we ought, perhaps, to be thankful that the form of-Car- 
lisle corruption is not the worst. A Carlisle voter will not 
shamefully sell himself to the highest bidder. He will not, 
as a rule, change his side for the tempting cup ; but his poli- 
tical vis inertia is such that the wheels of his constitution 
cannot be got to move to the poll unless well lubricated with 
beer. Mr. Secretary Cross, we are glad to learn, has now 
under consideration the propriety of prosecuting the pay- 
masters, who are really the guilty parties, and some of whom, 
though reported by the judge guilty of corrupt practices, 
= unblushingly hold on to the public. offices which they 
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The Secretary of State for the Home Department has ap. 

inted a Committee, consisting of Sir Matthew W., Ridley, 

.P., and Mr. John B. Maule, Q.C., to inquire into the pay 
and organisation of the Metropolitan Police Force. Nothing 
could be more opportune ; and it is to be hoped that no effort 
will be spared by the Committee to unflinchingly invest 
both the causes of the discontent which is said to prevail in 
the force, and of the undoubted inefficiency which in nota 
few glaring instances has been brought home to the police 
of London. It will hardly do for any body of public servants, 
more especially the constabulary, to allege that they are in- 
efficient because they are underpaid. They may be too few 
for the arduous work they have to do, and the enormous area 
they have to cover, and should this be found to be so, their 
numbers must simply be increased to whatever extent is 
necessary for the protection of life and property. If the 
system of promotion is found to work badly, it must be 
promptly altered, and every encouragement given to loyal 
service. It would, however, be a mistake of the most serious 
kind to foster in any way the notion that te wages of “ the 
Force” are to be regulated by any other stan than that 
of supply and demand. A police force organised on socialistic 
or trade union principles would speedily degenerate into a 
body of mere janissaries, who would be no better than their 


prototypes. 





It is difficult to say whether Mr. Macdonald deserves more 
censure or praise for forcibly.drawing the attention of the 
House on Thursday night to the circumstances of the Hay- 
dock Colliery explosion. If the managers of coal mines are 
negligent of the lives of their work people, if they violate 
the obligation imposed on them by the Mines Inspection Act, 
let them be punished, and punished severely as their delin- 
quencies deserve. But Mr. Macdonald invariably argues as 
if the negligence were allon the side of the employers, and 
the employed were altogether void of offence. ‘This is simply 
incredible, and Mr. Plimsoll, who will not be suspected 
of inhumanity, after the self-sacrificing efforts he has 
made on behalf of our seafaring population, was the first 
to rebuke the brazen Cleon from Stafford for his mis. 
chievous partisanship. Mr. Plimsoll had with his own eyes 
seen ‘‘ an ignorant man ignite the gas which was at the time 
escaping from a seam of coal, merely for the amusement of 
visitors.” It is, of course, open to Mr. Macdonald to plead 
that ignorance excuses the workmen ; but in the law of nature 
as in the law of England—Igqnorantia legis neminem excusat. 
At all events, coal owners are not specially culpable for the 
gross and brutal ignorance of the most 8 bers. facts of 
science in which the industrial population of Eng- 
land is undoubtedly plunged. The Church, the Squire, 


and the Farmer, are at least equally to blame. When, | 


therefore, Mr. Macdonald threatens mine owners with 
personal violence from their employés whose relations become 
the victims of such disasters as the Haydock explosion, he is 
simply talking fustian, and what is worse, he knows it. We 
have no great opinion of the sense of justice of the present 
House, nor of the Home Secretary, but we are perfectly 
certain that, if the Member for Stafford chose to demand 
an impartial inquiry, and a strict calling to account of the 
delinquents in such cases, be they masters or men, his pur- 
pose, if he were sincere, would be fully accomplished. 





A somewhat singular case of contempt of court was yester- 
day decided at Westminster by the Lord Chief Baron and 
Mr. Justice Lush. More than twelve months ago a plaintiff 
of the name of Ivimey brought an action against a defendant 
of the name of Tompkins. The action was one which, in old 
days, would have been called an ejectment, but is now known 
as an action for the recovery of land. Tompkins was in 
possession of Ivimey’s land, and refused to give it up. More 
than this, the jury found a verdict against him; but he re- 
mained in physical possession of the land, and said that 
nothing should ever persuade him to go out of it. This being 
clearly contempt of court, an order was made for his com- 


J] mital; and, as he still remained obstinate and recalcitrant, 
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committed he was. He has now been in Holloway Gaol for 
more than twelve months, and during the whole of this time 
the plaintiff has had possession of the property in question. 
Nor is this all. Twelve months in Holloway Gaol is a serious 
trial to any man, and the health of the unfortunate Tompkins 
has broken down. He accordingly appeared before the 
Court to beg that he might be discharged, and the 
Lord Chief Baron very properly remarked that he, for 
his part, failed to see any reason why a man should 
be imprisoned for twelve months under such circumstances. 
“The man,” said his Lordship, “has lost both his land and 
his liberty.” This was admitted on the other side by the 
learned counsel who appeared for Ivimey, who at the same 
time suggested that before the rebellious Tompkins was re- 
leased he should be put under terms, and ordered to com- 
mence no new litigation. To this, again, the Lord Chief 
Baron answered, with not unnatural warmth, that it is the 
right of every man to bring an action at law if he pleases, and 
that he for one should impose upon no man such terms as 
those asked for. Upon this the luckless Tompkins was dis- 
charged, and in all probability will commence a counter- 
action. As to his claim to the land in dispute, we cannot 
pretend to know anything. But it certainly seems to us 
monstrous that, under an order made by a judge at chambers, 
a man should be imprisoned for twelve entire months with- 
out appeal or chance of redress, and we can only hope that 
the publicity which has been given to the case will lead to a 
question in the House of Commons. Mr. Justice Field isa 
sound lawyer ; but—we say it with all respect—he is arbitrary, 
and not always as patient as are other judges. 





Mr. Mackonochieand his ultra-Ritualistic brethren areadepts 
im availing themselves of the “glorious uncertainty of the law.” 
A couple of months ago Lord Penzance decreed that Mr. Mac- 
konochie should be suspended for three years ab officio et bene- 
ficio for ecclesiastical offences which, in the opinion of five- 
sixths of rational Englishmen, lay or cleric, are a palpable 
violation of the essential principles of Protestant faith and 
practice. On Thursday, however, the Queen’s Bench Division 
set aside the judgment both of Lord Penzance and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by issuing a pro- 


hibition directed against Mr. Mackonochie’s well-merited sus- | 


pension. The Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mellor, in 
opposition to Mr. Justice Lush, held that the sentence 
passed on Mr. Mackonochie was ultra vires of the Court, and 
mconsistent with the principles of Ecclesiastical law. Their 
lordships may be right or they may be wrong in their law; 
but, if they are right, and they themselves are not acting 
ultra vires, all that sensible people can say is “ the worse for 
the law.” Delenda est Carthago. The great mass of honest, 
plain-dealing Englishmen abominate, from the bottom of 
their hearts, the legal subterfuges and double-dealings of the 
ultra-Ritualistic fraternity ; and, if these gentry persist in 
violating the spirit of Protestantism, it is for the Legislature 
to see that the legal web is so mended that, in future, the 
ee fishes shall not wriggle their way through its 
meshes. 





Mr. Serjeant Cox calls attention in The Times to the hard- 
ship of the existing law with reference to the powers of the 
Jandlord for distraint for rent upon horses standing at livery. 
A friend of the learned Serjeant had horses standing at 
livery. The livery-stable keeper was in arrears for rent. The 
landlord distrained and seized the horses. Under existing 
decisions the owner of the horses had no remedy, beyond pay- 
ing the rent and the costs of distraint, as the only means of 
recovering his property. The learned Serjeant pertinently 
suggests that collusion may exist in such cases between 
a livery-stable keeper and his landlord; the former 
may say, “I can’t pay my rent, and there is at this 
moment nothing to seize beyond my half empty corn 
bin; but wait until some flat sends his horses here, 
and I will then let you know, and you can then pay 
your rent by distrainmg upon them.” The owner of the 
horses has of course, technically speaking, his remedy by 


action at law against the keeper of the livery stables; but 
what is the use of sueing a man of straw. It would simply 
be throwing good money after bad, and the owner of the 
horses would gain the barren honour of a verdict, and find 
himself saddled with the costs of his own solicitor and 
counsel, with no hope of obtaining them from the bankrupt 
defendant, 





THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. 


Very little military importance should probably be attached 
to the resistance which the Austrian troops have encountered 
in their entry into Bosnia. Even if the whole population were 
unanimous in their desire to repel the advance of the occu- 
pying army, they could do little against the force of trained 
soldiers, amounting to not far short of a hundred thousand 
men. The heroism of Hofer never placed any formidable 
obstacle in the way of the French occupation of the Tyrol, 
and, at the present time, the inherent superiority of discipline 
over undisciplined forces has become more marked than ever. 
Within the course of a few days, we may confidently expect 
that both Bosnia and the Herzegovina will be in the pos- 
session of the Austrian armies, and, so long as these armies 
remain encamped within the provinces, the new rulers of the 
country are not likely to experience any serious molestation from 
popular risings, such as that which Hadji Loja is said to 
have initiated. The real difficulties of Austria will coth- 
mence when civil government has to be substituted for 
military dominion. So fur these difficulties promise to be of 
a serious character. In the first place, it is certain that the 
Austrians will not take possession of their new provinces 
with the formal sanction of the Sultan. Whatever may be 
the cause of the misunderstanding between Constantinople 
and Vienna, the Porte has hitherto steadily declined to give 
anything more than a passive sanction to the Austrian occu- 

ation. On the other hand, the Austrian Government 

s refused with equal resolution to assign any provisional 
character to the occupation. Thus the Sultan remains in the 
position of a rightful owner evicted by superior force, and the 
native Mahommedan population have not the same induce- 
ments as the inhabitants of other ceded countries have had to 
recognise their new masters. In the case of F< pr the 
annexation of the island was accomplished with the full privity 
and consent of its former suzerain; and Mahommedans, who 
recognize their allegiance to the Caliph as the representative 
of the Prophet, can feel no hesitation from a religious point 
of view in accepting the authority of the new régime esta- 
blished in Cyprus. In Bosnia, however, where the Moslem 
element is at once powerful and numerous, the case is entirely 
different. In the West, where belief in dogmatic truth has 
been weakened by the influence of modern thought, people 
find it hard to realise the intensity of faith which prevails in 
semi-civilised communities. To the ordinary Mussulman 
who has not come under modern influences the Commander 
of the Faithful is to all intents and purposes a spiritual as 


well as a temporal sovereign, and the fact that the Sultan has 


not acknowledged in any authoritative way the right of the 
Austrians to become the rulers of his Bosnian subjects 
cannot but augment the difficulty of an undertaking which 
at the best is difficult enough. 

Moreover, it is only fair to own that the manner in which 
the Austrian occupation of Bosnia has been effected is as 
little in harmony with Western as it is with Oriental ideas. 
To find a parallel to the transfer of the provinces in question 
from the rule of the Sultan to that of the Emperor cis 
Joseph, we must go back to the days of the Treaty of Vienna. 
One of the many scandals attaching to that memorable com- 
pact consisted in the mode by which various States in the 
Italian peninsula were assigned to different dynasties with- 
out the least regard to the wishes or interests of their inhabi- 


tants. We fully admit that the a by which Bosnia - 


and the Herzegovina have been handed over to the Hapsburg 
Monarch, seems to us an advantageous one, not only for 
Europe in general, but for the provinces most closely in- 
terested. There is, however, no reason to doubt that in 1815 
the Powers assembled at Vienna were honestly convinced that 
the Republic of Venice would gain by being ceded to Austria 
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and the Republic of Genoa by being ers under the rule of | experience of the past affords little ground to hop? that 


Piedmont. The Powers were as right in the latter instance 
as they proved wrong in the former. But both transfers were 
based upon the principle that the inhabitants of a State ought 
to have no voice whatever in the determination of their own 
destinies. Of late years an entirely different view of the 
relations between peoples and their rulers has been taken in 
Western Europe. The incorporation of the Republic of Cracow 
with the Hapsburg Monarehy was, till the other day, the last 
example of the old sic volo sicjubeo system. Nice and Savoy 
were both annexed to France under a certain show of popular 
consent. Tuscany, the two Sicilies, the Papal States, and 
the Duchies, were all incorporated with the Kingdom of Italy 
by the outspoken wish of the great majority of their inhabi- 
tants. Schleswig-Holstein was detached from Denmark and 
added to Germany with the free approval of the great bulk of 
the population. Nor, whatever local dislike there may have 
been to incorporation with Prussia, can it be fairly said that 
either Hanover or Nassau, or the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 
were openly averse to the arrangements by which they passed 
under the rule of the Hohenzollerns. The only parallel 
within the memory of the present generation to the 
seizure of Bosnia and her sister State is the violent annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany after the war with 
France. In this instance, however, hard as the lot of the 
Alsatians may have been, they had at least the satisfaction, 
such as it is, of knowing that they had been transferred from 
one Government to another in obedience to the supreme law 
»f force, and not in deference to dynastic arrangements. 

On this account, the mode in which Austria has become 
possessed of her two new Provinces is, to our way of thinking, 
matter for regret. A very dangerous precedent has been laid 
down, which may easily be used hereafter to justify far 
graver violations of international right. Still, even if the 
form of a plébiscite could have been carried out in the Turkish 
wrovinces, the title thus acquired would have removed 
Dut little from the difficulties with which Austria will hence- 
forth have to contend. These provinces have not yet even 
approximated to the stage of civilisation at which a mi- 
nority recognises the necessity of giving way to a majority. 
Whatever formal arrangement might have been made, the 
Mussulman and the Christian inhabitants must always 
remain for many years to come in a condition of permanent 
antagonism. By the very nature of things, the followers 
of the Prophet in Bosnia are always endeavouring to oppress 
the Christians, while the latter are equally set upon getting 
the better of the former. Hitherto a certain sort of rough 
order has been obtained in virtue of the fact that the Mahom- 
medan Beys, backed as they were in the last resort by the 
wuthority of Constantinople, were strong enough to hold, and 
more than hold, their own. But now peace and tran- 
quillity between rival sects and races can only be maintained 
in Bosnia by the sheer force of the dominant Power. In 
India the problem we have to deal with is comparatively easy. 
There the ruling race is practically indifferent as to the respec- 
tive merits of Brahminism and Mahomedanism. But Austria, 
as a Christian and Catholic Power, cannot observe a similar 
indifference with respect to the antagonistic communions 
which will henceforth contend for her favour. On the one 
hand, the Austrian Government cannot side with the Moslem 
without giving bitter umbrage to its Sclav population; on 
the other, it cannot identify itself with the Cross as against 
the Crescent without losing any claim to be the champion of 
Turkey against Muscovite aggression. The position is one of 
exceptional embarrassment, and hitherto the Austrians have 
given no evidence of that power of ruling subject populations 
which comes by instinct to the master races of the world. In 
Italy, in Bohemia, and in Hungary, the Hapsburg dynasty 
has had to deal with problems of a far less complicated cha- 
racter than that which she has undertaken to solve in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina. Yet in every one of these instances 
Austria has contrived to incur an amount of personal ill-will 
and unpopularity out of all proportion to the gravity of her 
shortcomings. Somehow or other, Austria has never learnt 
how to reconcile alien races to her rule. Whether this is due 
to the predominance of the Teutonic element in her councils 
ad 2 moot question. The fact, however, is certain, and the 
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Austria will succeed in accomplishing in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina what she has failed in doing, after a long course 
of years, even in Istria and Dalmatia, 





THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


The statement that the Prince Imperial is about to marry 
the youngest. daughter of the King of Denmark is. repeated 
too persistently to be altogether without foundation. The 
rumour has never been officially denied, and the recent 
movements both of the reported bridegroom and his mother, 
the ex-Empress, would seem purposely designed to confirm 
the impression that—to use the phraseology beloved by 
fashionable chroniclers—a matrimonial union is on the tapis. 
At any rate, the report, whether true or false, furnishes a 
curious illustration of the peculiar position occupied by the 
representatives of the Napoleonic dynasty. J% is, in- 
deed, easy to understand why the Prince should be wil- 
ling enough to marry the Princess Thyra. The young 
lady is said to be possessed of great personal charms and 
grace ; but, apart from any consideration of this kind, 
she possesses certain diverse attributes which must recom- 
mend her as a bride to a Pretender in the position 
of Prince Louis Napoleon. In the first place, the Princess 
Thyra is a member of a reigning dynasty, and thus 
her husband, by the mere fact of his marriage, wou'd acquire 
a certain formal recognition of his claim to admission within 
the circle of European Royalty. Then, again, the Princess is 
sister to the Princess of Wales, and to the wife of the 
Czarewitch, so that in the course of time her bridegroom may 
look forward to being the brother-in-law of the King of 
England and of the Emperor of Russia, as well as of the 
Kings of Greece and Denmark. Experience has shown that 
Royal personages are not more prone than ordinary mortals 


to sacrifice their own interests in order to advance those of | 


their wives’ relations, and the Prince Imperial, young as he 
is, must have seen too much already of the realities of life to 
entertain the delusion that his Royal kinsmen, supposing 
him to marry the Princess Thyra, would combine to re- 
place him on the Throne. But, if the course of events 
should give him a chance of re-establishing the Empire, 
then the fact of his close relationship to some of the -chief 
reigning dynasties of Europe would undoubtedly tell in his 
favour with a large party in France. There is, therefore, no 
difficulty in accounting for the suit which the Prince Imperial 
has addressed to the only unmarried daughter of King 
Christian IX.; the only difficulty is to explain the favour 
with which this suit is said to have been received, not so 
much by the bride as by her family. 

At the first blush Prince Louis Napoleon would not seem 
to be a good match for a young lady whose sisters have 
married kings and emperors. The Prince is said to bea 
young man of considerable intelligence, and it is only fair to 
add that during his residence in England he has conducted 
himself, in as far as the world is aware, with singular pro- 
priety. On the other hand, these moval qualities are not of 
the kind that are ordinarily looked for in Royal marriages, 
and, as a suitor, the Prince, beyond his personal merits, 
has very little to recommend him to courtly approval. 
Unless report is entirely wrong, he is possessed of a 
very small fortune, while his title to be considered as 
of Royal blood is one which, to say the least, is open 
to question. The Buonapartes have always been regarded ag 
parvenus y the old Monarchies of Europe, and the antece- 
dents of Napoleon IIT. were not of such a kind as to remove 
from his son and heir the sort of stigma attaching to the 
Buonaparte dynasty in the eyes of Monarchists. If, there- 
fore, Prince Louis Napoleon based his claims to royal recog: 
nition upon the fact that his father had reigned in France, 
and that if the Revolution of September, 1870, had not 
occurred, he himself would by this time have been re? gning at 
the Tuilleries as Napoleon the Fourth, his chances of being 
accepted as the suitor for the hand of a Roya! Princess would 
have been singularly slight. The old saying that gratitude is 
an expectation of favours to come holds good with respect to 
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Courts even more than with regard to the world at large, and, 
asa rule, the title of a pretender who has no prospect of re- 
gaining his ancestral throne does not count for much in the 
matrimonial market of Royalty. If, therefore, the King of 
Denmark with the approval of his Royal and Imperial kinsfolk 
has consented to give his daughter in marriage to Prince Louis 
Napoleon, it must be because the prospect of an ultimate 
restoration of the Empire in France is deemed to be within 
the region of probability. In Denmark, as in other Scandi- 
navian countries, there has been since the days of the First 
Empire a strong feeling of popular sympathy for the Buona- 
parte dynasty. But this vague sentiment is not strong 
enough to have exercised any material influence on the dec’- 
sions of the Court of Copenhagen. Its existence suffices to 
account for the fact that the Prince Imperial should have 
received a sort of public ovation from tie Danes, but not 
for the fact that he should have been selected as the son-in- 
law of the King of Denmark. On the other hand. there are 
many more unlikely events than the return of the Prince 
Imperial to France as the founder of a Third Empire. 
In all political calculations there is no greater mistake then 
to assume that, because the accomplishment of a certain con- 
tingency is undesirable in itseif, that therefore it is certain 
not to occur. From a Liberal and Constitutional point of 
view, the overthrow of the French Republic and the substiin- 
tion for it of a Napoleonic Empire fom be an European caia- 
mity. The fullest recognition, however, of this truth ought 
not to blind us to the fact that such an eventuality is upon 
the cards. If the Republicans in France should, at any time 
within the next few years, become intoxicated with success, 
and forsake the moderation of which they have so far given 
such remarkable and unexpected proof, there would un- 
doubtedly be a strong reaction amidst the Conservative 
classes of Frenchmen in favour of a monarchical restoration. 
In the case of such a reaction taking place, the son of Napoleon 
the Third has obviously the best chance of any one of the 
possible pretenders to the throne. The Comte de Chambord 
is too closely identified with Clerical and Absolutist ascend- 
ancy to be accepted willingly by France as her Sovereign ; 
and yet, so long as Henry the Fifth remains alive, the Comte 
de Paris is practically out of the question as a competitor for 
the Crown. If, therefore, there should be a monarchical 
restoration, it is tolerably certain that the young Louis Napo- 
leon would be the successor to the Sovereignty of France. 

An eventuality of this kind cannot obviously be regarded 
with disfavour by the Crowned Heads of Europe. In the 
present state of the Continent there is no reason to anticipate 
a monarchical coalition for the overthrow of the French 
Republic. At the same time, it is idle to imagine that the 
European Courts can feel any genuine wish for the permanent 
success of Republican institutions in France. After all, every 
monarch must, of necessity, entertain the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the Emperor Joseph of Austria, c’est mon 
état a@étre roi, and, as a matter of fact, if the Re- 
public should ever become definitely established in France, 
its success must subject more than one of the European 
Monarchies to a severe trial. Under these circumstances, it 
is intelligible enough that the Imperial pretender to the 
French throne should have with him the sympathies of the 
European Courts. It is probable, however, that Prince Louis 
Napoleon must have been able to appeal to some more direct 
motive than an abstract preference for a French Empire as 
opposed toa French Republic. What that motive may be it 
is impossible to say with any certainty. According to a 
rumour which has gained considerable currency on the Conti- 
nent, the Prince’s marriage is to be made the occasion for the 
retrocession to Denmark of some portion of Northern Schles- 
wig, in accordance with the Treaty of Prague. The rumour, 
in the form in which it has obtained currency, seems to us 
extremely improbable. But there may possibly be some 
foundation for it in the fact that Germany is not 
averse to the idea of an understanding with Denmark. It is 
obvious that Prince Bismarck is on the look-out for new 
alliances, in order to carry through the policy on which he has 
set his mind. If, as we believe, jealousy of France is neces- 
sarily the dominant principle of Prince Bismarck’s forei 
stutesmanship, it may easily be a matter of importance to him 


to detach from France any support on which she might other- 
wise have counted. We can, therefore, readily understand 
that Germany might; be disposed to effect a reconciliation with 
Denmark at the cost of a small concession of territory, though 
we fail to see how such a cession is likely to be facilitated 
by the marriage of the Prince Imperial with the Princess 

hyra. The whole story of the projected marriage may, of 
course, turn out to be a fiction. We allude to it chiefly as 
indicating the unsettled condition of the Continent upon the 
close of the Russo-Turkish war, and as illustrating the extent 
to which all the relations of the European Powers are certain 
to be dominated by the permanent hostility between France 
and Germany. 


‘THE TENURE OF CYPRUS. 


The debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday threw 
very little light on our new Mediterranean possession. 
Indeed, but for the accident of Mr. Hayter’s raising an objec- 
tion to the charge of 25,000/. for huts at Cyprus, the Govern- 
ment apparently intended to pass the supplementary military 
estimates without giving any information whatever as to the 
island which has just passed under the dominion of England. 
This reticence is difficult to account for, except on the 
hypothesis that the Ministers themselves are equally ignorant 
with the outside world as to the use it is intended to 
make of Cyprus. Though we do not acknowledge the vali- 
dity of the argument, we quite admit the existence of a 
sort of plausibility in the plea that the Government cannot 
disclose all the considerations which induced them to annex 
Cyprus without entering on matters whose discussion might 
be detrimental to the interests of peace. This argument, 
however, does not apply to the points on which the Opposition 
have asked for information, and have so far asked in vain. Even 
granting that the acquisition of Cyprus was mainly recom- 
mended by reasons of Imperial es which cannot yet be 
fully ade public, England is still entitled to know what are 
the conditions under which she has obtained this extension 
of her empire. For good or for bad, we are now the masters 
of Cyprus. The public, we are bound to confess, are prepared 
to sanction the acquisition, and, even if the annexation was 
far more unpopular than it is at present, England has practi- 
cally no choice except to abide by her bargain. On this 
very account, it is all the more essential that the country. 
should know exactly what that bargain is. To use a simile, 
the manager-director of a financial company may conceivably 
buy certain shares, the motives for whose purchase he cannot 
disclose to the body of the shareholders without vee 
his object; but the necessity for reticence on this point woul 
never be accepted as an excuse for not stating at what price the 
shares had been bought, or by what means they were to be 
paid for. Now, there has never yet been any clear explanation 
given as to the title under which our authority is to be exer- 
cised in Cyprus. The Chancellor of the Exchequer went out 
of his way the other night to repeat the assertion, whether it 
be fact or fiction, that we are not the absolute owners of the 
island, but that it is our duty to administer it in the name 
of the Sultan. The question, then, inevitably arises, whether 
the Sultan does or does not retain any power of interference 
or supervision. According to the constitution of the Ottoman 
Empire, the Padishah, as the head of Islam, exercises a very 
direct spiritual control quite apart from his temporal power 
over all the provinces subject to his rule. In cases where the 
supreme jurisdiction of the Sultan comes into conflict with that 
of England, which of the two is to give way to the other? As 
a matter of fact, we may assume that our administrators will 
recognise no allegiance to any pore except the Home 
Government. But the absence of any definite understand- 
ing on this important point may easily give rise to very incon- 
venient complications. 

The social and legal institutions of Islam tolerate a number 
of customs which are not only objectionable from an English 
point of view, but which are absolutely inconsistent with the 
principles of our polity. Under British rule we cannot give 
the sanction of our laws to slavery, or polygamy, or the com- 
pulsory seclusion of the harem, or to the system by which 
custodians are provided for the seraglio. In India we meet 
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this difficulty by treating as null and void all native laws 
based upon ideas and practices which we refuse to sanc- 
tion. In Cyprus, however, we do not possess in theo 
the same unlimited dominion that we exercise in Britis 
India. Before long, therefore, we must infallibly find ourselves 
under the dilemma of either tolerating institutions against 
which we have hitherto set our face, or of depriving the 
Mahommedan Cypriotes of legal rights to which they 
are justly entitled as the nominal subjects of the 
Porte. Again, it is still matter of doubt by whom 
the affairs of the island are to be practically administered. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, for the time being, is invested, and, 
under the circumstances, is rightly invested, with almost 
absolute authority. But, as soon as things assume their 
normal course, the Governor of Cyprus must of necessity be 
made directly responsible to some department of the Govern- 
ment. It seems that this department is not the War Office, as 
Cyprus, unlike Malta or Gibraltar, is not regarded as a military 
garrison. It is not, also, the Colonial Office, because Cyprus, 
thanks to the figment of its remaining under the dominion 
of the Sultan, cannot be treated as a colony of the British 
Crown. In consequence, Cyprus is to be placed under the 
domain of the Foreign Office, a department which hitherto 
had no more to do with Colonial administration than the Post 
Office or the Board of Works. Then, too, no distinct under- 
standing has apparently been come to with reference 
to the payment of the surplus revenue to the Porte. 
From a pedantic dislike to look facts in the face, 
and to acknowledge the plain truth that we intend to annex 
Cyprus, the Ministry have involved the country in an in- 
definite and unsatisfactory liability towards the Ottoman 
Empire. In as far as the truth can be ascertained, England 
is paws to pay to the Porte a sum equal to the average 
tribute exacted from Cyprus during the last five years. 
Now, in Cyprus, as in every other province of the Empire, 
the one principle on which revenue was collected was 
to squeeze as much money out of the inhabitants as they 
could possibly pay, and to spend as little upon the province 
as was consistent with keeping up the machinery of tax col- 
lection. During the recent embarrassments of Turkey, the 
outlying provinces have been subjected to the most monstrous 
exactions; and, if report is true, a hundred thousand pounds 
has been yearly extorted from the island of Cyprus, whose 
population, including men, women,and children, is not believed 
to exceed the above number. It is obvious that British 
administrators will never resort to the oppression by which 
the Cypriotes have hitherto had their taxes wrung out of 
them. The development of the internal resources of the 
island must be a work of time, and, therefore, for many 
years to come, the net surplus of revenue over expenditure 
is likely to fall short of what it was under the rule of the 
Pashas. This deficit we shall have to make good, and yet no 
provision seems to have been made as to the quarter from 
which this deficit is to be supplied. 

In fact, the more we look into the circumstances under 
which we have acquired Cyprus, and into the explanations 
by which this acquisition is defended by its authors, the more 
we are forced to the conclusion that the step was an after- 
thought, taken on the spur of the moment, and not adopted 
in accordance with any deliberate policy. Whenever the true 
history of the recent negotiations becomes known, we 
believe it will be found that Cyprus was taken mainly 
because something had got to be done in order to vin- 
dicate the reputation of the Ministry. When it came to 
the point, the Government shrunk from facing the contin- 
gency of war which they had done so much to bring about; 
and the conclusion of the Salisbury-Schouvaloff Convention 
was the tardy recognition of the unwelcome truth which the 
Min‘stry had so steadily refused to recognise, namely, that 
the interests of England would not justify her in under- 
taking a war with Russia. But, after all the “spirited 
forcign policy,” and all the vauntings of the last few 
months, the Ministers could not return empty-handed 
from Berlin without stultifying themselves in the opinion 
even of their own supporters. If the metaphor may be par- 
dened, Lord Beaconstield and his colleagues are very much 
in the position of cockney sportsmen who have been telling 


all their friends and acquaintances of the bags they intend 
making on the moors, and who, finally, have saved their 
reputation by buying a brace of birds at the poulterer’s on 
their way home. In the present case, Cyprus was the brace 
of birds purchased to hinder the bag from being altogether 
empty. If this view is correct, the haphazard and purpose- 
less way in which we have become possessed of Cyprus is in- 
telligible enough. So long as a show was made, it mattered 
little what was the cost, or how the operation was con- 
ducted. The native regiments were apparently sent from 
Malta to Cyprus regardless of expense, not because their ser- 
vices were required there, but because their despatch ona 
semi-military expedition was part and parcel of the demon- 
stration by which the credit of the Government had to be 
retrieved. Such seems to us to be the most plausible solu- 
tion of the problem, why we have become the owners of 
Cyprus. If it should not be the true one, the responsibility 
for an erroneous impression rests with the Ministers who 
have steadfastly declined to explain how it is that the Union 
Jack now floats over the most eastern island of the Levant. 


LYNCH LAW IN THE PACIFIC. 


On the 25th September, 1877, a native of Tanna, a small 
island in the Pacific, was tried on board H.M.S. Beagle, in a 
manner that travesties every notion of English legal proce- 
dure, for the murder of a British subject, Easterbrook, and 
was put to death by the orthodox method of hanging. The 
man who killed Easterbrook enjoyed the euphonious name of 
Yuhmaga, and escaped; his younger brother has undergone 
the penalty of death. It would seem that Easterbrook had 
made himself too friendly with a wife of one of the natives, 
and had complicated matters by a quarrel with the irate 
husband about cocoanuts, whom he accused of stealing them 
from him and then having the impudence to offer them to 
him for sale. Easterbrook is not the only Englishman who 
has lost his life by violence; for the missionary in the island 
reports ten cases during nine years. We know, however, that 
some of the visits of Englishmen are made with a view to 
kidnap natives for the coolie market, and we cannot affect 
much surprise that the natives should now and then use their 
clubs on a foreigner, instead of meekly suffering him the 
other cheek to smite. We can only say of those who go to tha 
Polynesian islands to steal the “savages,” as they are 
pleased to call them, that they cannot complain if 
they occasionally meet their just deserts. ‘“ Black- 
birding” is unfortunately a crime of such systematic 
occurrence that it may well be called a trade, and, 
in judging of the conduct of the Pacific islanders, we must 
fairly weigh in the balance the crimes committed against 
them. In the case of the mock trial on board Her Majesty’s 
ship Beagle, legal procedure was reduced to its primitive 
elements. There was no judge or jury, or indictment, or 
witnesses; but the lieutenant addressed himself to twist out 
of the accused man sufficient admission to justify him in his 
own eyes in ordering a sentence of death. The prisoner had 
no means of legal defence, had not the remotest idea of 
the law by which he was to be tried, apparently had but a 
slight conception of veracity in speech, and gave various 
accounts of the transaction which are in flat contradiction to 
each other. It is scarcely a matter of surprise that, amony 
his multifarious statements, the lieutenant should have suc- 
ceeded in extracting the following :— 


** T saw Yuhmaga shoct Easterbrook. I was close by. I had no gun; 
but my club was in my hand at thetime. Yuhmaga said to me, ‘Let us 
two goand kill the white man!’ I said, ‘I won’t, but will go with you and 
carry my club.’”’ 


This, however, was contradicted by other statements of the 
accused ; and may have been a sheer invention, concocted 
with the idea that it would establish his innocence,in the eyes 
of the lieutenant. The First Lord of the Admiralty ex- 
pressed his regret that this travesty of justice should have 
occurred, although he refrains from passing any censure 
on the lieutenant and other officers. The judgment of 
the Admiralty is a version of the Irish verdict, “Not 
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guilty, but don’t do it again.” This determination fully 
meets the justice of the case, and relieves us of the necessity 
of examining at length the clumsy reasoning of the Attorney- 
General, that the execution was an act of war, and, therefore, 
perfectly right and justifiable, and worthy to be followed as 
ap ent. The Attorney-General and his sophistical argu- 
ments are thrown overboard by the Government, and the 
practical importance of his remarks is greatly diminished. 
But the question involuntarily suggests itself, where does the 
Attorney-General go to for his international law? Has he 
any distinct notion of what he means by an “act of war?” 
Surely, an act of war implies a state of war; a knowledge b 
both parties that they are hostile to each other, and that they 
must be ready to defend themselves from whatever blows may 
be delivered. A war which consists in seizing by force a 
number of persons with whom we are at peace, and in exe- 
cuting one of their number, is surely a very one-sided affair. 
Tt might be urged, with about the same degree of fairness, 
that shooting Lord Leitrim from behind a hedge was “ an act 
of war.” The natives will feel that they have been taken a 
mean advantage of; they may justly complain that, if acts of 
war were to be committed against them, they ought to have 
been informed that England had ceased to be friendly and at 
_— with them. To pick up the natives of Tanna in a 
riendly way and hang them to the yard-arm may be a justi- 
fiable proceeding, but only the narrowest special pleading 
and most obtuse sophistry will mistake it for an operation of 
war. . 

A blunder has been committed,and we are glad to think 
that the orders of the Admiralty are likely to prevent its 
repetition. There could be no greater error in policy than to 
convert Her Majesty’s ships into travelling police stations, 
with powers by a drumhead court-martial to condemn the 


natives of the Pacific Islands to death. Such peripatetic. 


administration of justice may occasionally lead to the punish- 
ment of a criminal, but can only end in ignominious failure. 
We must take one of two courses with the natives of Poly- 
nesia. Where we can conveniently, and where the number 
of English settlers would justify the expense, we — to 
take the jurisdiction of the islands into our own ds. 
Until we do so, we ought to let them remain in the jurisdic- 
tion of the native chiefs, and hold them responsible for all 
outrages on English subjects. By exacting fines, and, when 
that fails, bombarding villages, we have the means in our 
own hands of giving to property and life as much security as 
can reasonably be expected. It is absurd to suppose that 
persons who are tempted by high profits, and occasionally by 


criminal designs, to take up their abode in wild and un- 


settled regions can be as assured of life and limb and pro- 
perty as if they lived in the heart of London. To 
follow the plan adopted on board the Beagle would 
destroy the respect that even the natives of Polynesia feel 
towards a just and powerful nation. What the Attorney- 
General calls an act of war will be known to them bya name 
less sweet; and such acts, whether of war or not, are calcu- 
lated to stir up feelings of revenge and a desire for reprisals. 
We desire to see the English flag held in wholesome fear 
through the lawless regions of the earth and on the lonely 
islands of the sea, but this is to be accomplished not by 
awkward attempts to reinstate Lynch law, but by fixing on the 
local chiefs the responsibility of outrages committed by their 
followers. The result of the short debate in the House of 
Commons had the satisfactory result of eliciting from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty the promise that the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s officers in future will more strictly conform 
to the ordinary principles of justice and of international law. 


GLORY ON CREDIT. 


“Her Majesty’s Government,” said Mr. Gladstone on 
Tuesday evening, after listening to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s spendthrift confessions, “are sapping, by regular 
and constant progress, the principles of financial responsi- 
bility and control in this country.” There was a time when 
sO serious an accusation, emanating from such a source, would 
have gone home to the conscience of every honest, intelligent 


trader in the land; and woe betide Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment! Now, however, we have changed all that. Under the 
gorgeous “ Empire” which Earl Beaconsfield has develo 

out of our ancient island monarchy, thrift is a peddling, 
puritanic, almost despicable virtue. It is beneath the dig- 
nity of what Lord Elcho calls the “ grand imperial spirit” to 
care a rush whether or not the nation pays its way. Jingo is 
not a god of economy. He loves the atmosphere of music 
halls, and the watchword of his devotees is ever “ Hang the 
expense!” What he demands is “ Peace with honour”—a 
magniloquent phrase, which, being translated in the light of 
the Chancellor of the sree. 0 Supplementary Estimates, 
simply means “Glory on it.”» The actual deficit for the 
year, confessed to by Sir Stafford, is 4,307,0001. This sum, 
disguise it as he may, goes to swell the vast total of the 
National Debt, which all good Governments; whether Liberal 
or Conservative, are supposed to be unweariedly engaged in 
reducing. With one hand we pay off funded debt ; with 
the other we increase our u ded liabilities. A more 
palpable juggle played on the Ministerial stage it is 
scarcely possible to conceive. The singular feature of the 
farce is the childlike simplicity of those economists who 
appear to enjoy and applaud the spectacle. The meaning of 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exch uer’s “extraordinary” financing 
is that Jingo is to have his whistle without paying for it—at 
all events, without paying for it when it would be right, just, 
and salutary that he should do so. The consequences of his 
folly are to be “spread” over a period of three years. Let 
us hope it may not be thirty. The spendthrift heir is to be 
allowed to profligately traffic in his expectations. He may 
succeed to his patrimony some day, and all will be well. If 
he do, the money-lender especially will be satisfied, But it 
may be otherwise. The hopes of nations, like those of indi- 
viduals, are generally greater than their actual gains. Sir 
Stafford calculates that trade will revive; that after the 
Peace of Berlin “extraordinary expenditure” will be no 
more; that rus will pay the cost of occupation; that 
Asia Minor will reform itself; in fine, that the pretty phrase 


invented by his chief—‘ Peace with Honour”—will act like 
a talisman on the stubborn world of circumstance and fact. 


But Sir Stafford’s “ extraordi ” expenditure has come to 
be the most ordinary and regularly-occurring event in the 
financial world, Supplemen estimates may at times be 
unavoidable. Under Mr. Gladstone’s Administration they 
reached an occasional five or six hundred thousand pounds; 
whereas, under the Beaconsfield régime, they have ave. 
raged 1,253,0007. per annum, Jingoism apart. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer believes that, by the process of 
“spreading” his payments over the next three years, 
he will be able to liquidate the four-and-a-quarter mil- 
lions deficit without the imposition of further taxes. 
He may be right, but the data on which he bases his 
opinion are certainly not before the public. He boldly pro- 
poses to mortgage the uncertain revenue receipts of future 
years in order to liquidate the altogether certam deficits of 
this. According to his calculations, trade is to revive, and 
with the revival of trade the old familiar marvel of fiscal 
“ elasticity” is again to gladden every heart. Does he rest 
these brilliant hopes on the fact that, for the financial term 
ending 27th July, the revenue receipts were half-a-million 
less than those of the corresponding period last year? So 
“hard,” indeed, are the “times” that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to confess to a very sensible diminution of 
the spirit duties. Sir Wilfred Lawson will no doubt rejoice 
and be exceeding glad at the intelligence, but nothing could 
be less in favour of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s roscate 
forecast of our industrial future. The right honourable 
gentleman a in fact, to have altogether divested his 
mind of any allegiance to figures, or reasonable probabilities, 
and to have defiantly “leapt into the future, submitting all 
things to desire.” What the Tory manufacturers from 

cashire, who realise but too well the true character of the 
almost hopeless paralysis which has overtaken industrial 
enterprise at its very centre in England, can have thought of 
Sir Stafford’s cheerful views it is more easy to imagine than 
elicit. If they said little, they must have thought much,’ 
What they chiefly look for from the Government at present is, 
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not a revival of trade, but strong battalions of horse and 
foot to prevent their abodes from being burned over their 
heads by their starving operatives. If, indeed, the truth 
were all told, what Mr. Carlyle calls “‘ The Condition of the 
People of England Question” was never farther from solution 
than at present. The masses are suffering in sullen silence, 
and a recklessly extravagant and “stupid” Government, 
mistaking their patient endurance for apathy or contentment, 
continues to heap cruel burdens on their shoulders in the 
name of national prestige. Pretending to reform Asia 
Minor, they are certainly and surely ruining England. 
Every Parliamentary debate on Turkish reform is a 
fresh nail in the coffin of domestic reform. There is 
as much suffering and nearly as much savagery in 
the East End of London as in Armenia, and more in- 
subordination in Blackburn than in Cyprus. The last 
Poor Law Board return shows that pauperism increases in 
something like a ratio with the waste of the people’s earnings 
by the Ministry. And forwhat? That the victims of Tur- 
kish oppression might go free? Hardly this. So far as the 
interests of human freedom are concerned, the Treaty of San 
Stephano was every way preferable to the Peace of Berlin. 
Nay more, had the policy advocated by Mr. Gladstone on 
Blackheath, at the very commencement of the struggle, been 
adopted, not a shot need have been fired, not a penny spent. 
Turkey would never have dared to resist the will of United 
Europe, or, if she did, very short work could have been made 
of her. Our millions would have been in our pockets, and we 
ghould have been spared the insidious attacks on the Consti- 


tion which it has pained the most loyal hearts in England to 


witness. Among these last, not the least crafty and repre- 
hensible is the manncr in which Sir Stafford Northcote has, 
till past recall, failed to give the representatives of the people 
m Parliament the requisite information for forming a judg- 
ment on the financial aspect of the “ spirited foreign policy ” 
ef the Government. Ile knew, for example, of the move- 
ment of Indian troops to Malta when he drew the financial 
horoscope of the year, and he deliberately omitted the cost of 
the Expedition from his calculations. ° In so doing he deceived 
the House and the country, and it is not the first time he has 
shown himself an expert disciple in the dubious arts of which 
his chief is so great a master, When England comes to her 
senses, as sooner or later she will, she will know how to deal 
with the men who in her hour of lassitude and moral weak- 
_ have so scandalously abused the high trust reposed in 
em, 


LORD BEACONSFIELD ON CAUCUSES. 


- The Premier may—often does—take the people by surprise, 
but it has for a long time been a generally accepted maxim 
that he can do nothing to astonish them. He has, however, 
succeeded in accomplishing even that difficult feat. Barely a 
fortnight has passed since he launched his contemptuous sar- 
casms against the caucus system, which, as he professed to 
believe, must end in the degradation and extinction of poli- 
tical life in England. A fortnight ago, his lordship was of 
the same mind with the American critic whose warnings The 
Times quoted on the 3lst ultimo, as follow: —“ You are 
afraid of the cattle plague coming among you. That is 
nothing—absolutely nothing. But, if you find anyone 
importing into England the organisation of the caucus, 
slaughter him at the very first outport. Bury him deep 
im quick lime, in the biggest pit you can dig; for, if the 
disease he brings once gets a foothold in your political 
life, it will make it rotten through and through, until it 
becomes an abomination unto all men.” <A black prospect, 
certainly, for the importers at Birmingham and Southwark ! 
Yet, a few days after the utterance of his sneers at the Bir- 
mingham system, the representatives—“ wire-pullers ?”—of 
three hundred and fifty Tory caucuses passed before him in 
Indian file and alphapetical order, from “A” to “ W.,” 
Abingdon to Wolverhampton ; and, when the review was 
over, Lord Beaconsfield delighted and flattered them with 
an eloquent defence of that very “ abomination” as the 
height of political wisdom. The whole scene was wonder- 
fully American—down even to such a detail as that of 


hand-shaking. There were, it is said, upwards of eleven 
hundred deputies; and the Prime Minister repeated the 
cordial shake eleven hundred times in the course of a 
single hour. What more could he have done had he 
been Ulysses Grant, or Mr. Hayes, instead of Benjamin 
Disraeli, and had his political existence, like theirs, 
depended on the system of caucuses, with their obscure 
following of “ plug-uglies,” “shoulder-hitters,” “ ballot-box 
stuffers,” “ blood-tubs,” “ wire-pullers,” and “statesmen ?”’, 
Had our critic been on the scene, and beheld Lord Beacons. 
field plying his arm like what the Americans vulgarly call a 
“ pump-handle,” would he not have exclaimed, in the spirit, 
that the abomination of desolation had received shelter even 
in the Tory Holy of Holies? hes 

But his presipeiacay seemed almost too much even for so 
obsequiously reverential a pupil of the Premier as The Times. 
Quite recently, The Times’ dislike of the caucus system was 
as deep as Lord Beaconsfield’s. The reader may perhaps re- 
member how that journal lately took advantage of 
certain groundless charges agninas the police service of 
Birmingham and the general morality of the town to 
throw discredit on its political organisation. The in-' 
vention of:the local parliament was “a doubtful honour’’, 
to Mr. Chamberlain and his associates; it must “ drag 
down the conditions of political life to the standard of 
the meanest.” Though a caucus is a much smaller affair 
than a Berlin treaty, or the virtual annexation of Asiatic 
Turkey, yet a recantation is more difficult with respect to the 
first than to the other two. But, after having swallowed so 
many camels, why strain at a gnat? Did not The Times 
declare that the Government of England had passed 
definitely into Tory hands, and that the country might be 
congratulated on the change? It even had the kind con- 
descension to remind the Liberals that their province 
must henceforth be the humble, though useful one of 
“ domestic legislation.” Even its correspondents have caught 
the trick of ministerial slang, and talk of Cyprus as 
the “brightest gem in Her Majesty’s royal and imperial 
diadem.”’ And so, when Lord Beaconsfield took the land 
by surprise with a declaration that he had in reality 
been an enthusiastic organizer from his youth, The 
Times considered itself bound to expatiate on the beauties 
of the silver lining of the inky caucus cloud that brooded 
threateningly on the near horizon. What yesterday was 
to be abhorred and shunned is now pronounced to be 
“ inevitable ’’—a sufficient justification, surely, in the eyes of 
@ dull optimist like The Times. “The whole is more powerful 
than its parts,” it continues, “and the characteristic of the 
present day is that the influence of the whole can be brought 
to bear upon the parts with a force and a rapidity utterly 
unknown in former times.” So, after all, the time is ripe for 
the new political birth; and, by a species of adulatory, 
“Orientation” in harmony with the spirit of the present 
Government, we are to ascribe this ripeness to some occult 
virtue in the Prime Minister. “Hath the sun risen?” says 
the Nawab of Jingopore to his slipper-bearer; and the reply 
is, “ Hoozoor-ke hookum: according to your wish, oh! 
Protector of the poor.” ‘When do you expect Madame 
to be confined?” asked Louis XIV., of some gold or silver 
stick in waiting. Quand il plaira a votre majesté,” returned 
the polite courtier and husband, bowing to his boots. 

“Inevitable.” Yes, and perhaps the most convincing proof 
of the fact is the Prime Minister’s unreserved recognition of 
it. Every reader must have been impressed with the eloquent 
earnestness with which he advocated organisation as the 
chief political need of the day. Some may explain Lord 
Beaconsfield’s sudden conversion by the assumption of 
an essential difference between the Liberal “ Caucus” and 
the Tory “ Association.” But there is no difference, except 
that the Liberal associations are the more fully developed of 
the two; and the Conservatives, we may depend upon it, will 
very soon press closely upon the heels of their rivals. On 
reading Lord Beaconsfield’s speech one can hardly avoid the 
suspicion that in Tuesday’s delegation he may have recog- 
nised the realisation of the dream of his life, a youth to 
old age—the dream, namely, of a submissive, unquestioning 
people on one side, and of a strong Monarchy on the other. 
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All his illustrations from military discipline—from the cam- 
paigns of Alexander and Wellington—point in that di- 
rection. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
- Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


An excellent rule for people whose chief end is to shoot. and 
be shot at for a shilling a day. But what if the campaign be 
one which is carried on by Nites levied upon the fighters ? 
The military analogy was the reverse of flattering to the 
Tory associations. “Come on, my brave rascals,” Picton, 
borrowing from another, used to say; and the greater their 
rascality and ignorance the better did the Peninsular 
heroes fight. Such, at least, was the opinion of the 
duke whom his lordship has taken for his model. Are 
the Associations ready—as the Prime Minister says the 
are—to do anything and go anywhere under the Wel- 
lingtonian conditions? Has Mr. Chamberlain himself 
plotted for his Liberal followers such a melancholy, dreadful 
fate as that? The Liberal doctrine is that discipline is com- 
patible with the highest independence and intelli gence and 
their ideal is that the people, who supply the sinews of war, 
shall decide as to the issues—leaving to their representatives 
the manner of realising them. “ But this is Delegacy.” Yes. 
It is just what we are coming to; and there is no use shut- 
ting our eyes to the fact. The moral is this—Let us educate 
our masters; and this the Liberals aredoing. This, it seems, 
constitutes the difference between the Tory Association and 
the Liberal “ caucus.” 


THE EDUCATION VOTE. 


Brought on as it was on Monday at the very fag end of the 
session, it could not be expected that any vigorous opposi- 
tion would be offered to Lord George Hamilton’s demand for 


‘a vote of 2,149,2087. on account of public education during 
‘the current year. The desultory debate that ensued was, 
‘indeed, longer than might have been expected, and, more 
‘than that, was of such a nature as almost to show that, had 


a better occasion and longer time been found for it, the neces- 
sary criticism would still have been wanting. Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, and others did well in complain- 
ing of the waste of money and talent in obliging well-paid 
schoolmasters to spend a great deal of time, and neglect some 
of their serious duties, in doing the junior clerks’ work of 
filling up forms and making useless returns to the Whitehall 
red-tapists ; and perhaps even more important was their plea 


‘that the ablest schoolmasters should be encouraged in their 


profession by being allowed to look forward to inspectorships 
and examinerships as possible rewards of their energy. But 
these were not the weightiest matters to be discussed, and 
Mr. Egerton Hubbard’s suggestion, that every school in the 
kingdom should be provided with a swimming bath at the 
public expense, was certainly a curious illustration of the 
way in which good hobbies can be foolishly ridden. These, 
however, are the subjects that educational reformers in the 
House of Commons now consider most worthy of attention, 
and it would seem that, had a whole evening instead of a short 
two hours been devoted to discussion upon the vote, the real 
question at issue would still have been passed by. It is not 
creditable that it should be so. 

If the money is well spent, no sensible person will com- 
plain that, while each year sees additional burdens laid upon 
the public on account of nearly every other item of national 
expenditure, the most rapid increase of all is in the charges 
for education. This year’s vote exceeds that of last year by 
about a tenth. It is now nearly thrice as great as it was onl 
seven years ago. No one ought to grudge this outlay if all, 
or even a reasonable part of it, is honestly applied in pro- 


-moting education among the poorer classes, as thereby not onl 


will the general well-being of the nation be greatly enhanced, 
but the expenditure may be expected to lead in future years 
to a proportionate reduction in our costly machinery for the 
punishment of criminals and the relief of paupers. Is it, 
however, all spent as honestly as might be wished and in the 


best way? Lord George Hamilton tells us that this year’s 
advance of 168,304/. upon last year’s vote for grants to ele- 
mentary schools, the chief item of expenditure, is due to 
an estimated increased attendance of 140,000 children in day, 
schools and of 16,000 in night schools, making a total of; 
2,458,274 in schools of both sorts, or more than a tenth of 
the entire population, and that there is now school accommo-' 
dation for 3,626,000, being 81 per cent. greater than it was 
six years ago. Great credit is due to the religious and philan- 
thropic bodies which did so much to start the educational move- 
ment in former times, but the recent advance must be mainly 
attributed to the zeal with which the public at large has 
availed itself of the opportunities afforded to it of esta- 
blishing school boards, and to the energy with which the 
school boards have carried on their work. Roughly speaking, 
half of that portion of the population for which the State now 
undertakes to see that proper education shall be provided is 
at present under school board management, and half is 
looked after by the various organisations known as school 
attendance committees. Both sets of organisations, it is 
hardly necessary to remind our readers, are subsidised by 
Government grants—which now amount to 15s. 3d. a head on 
the average number of pupils in attendance and under 
inspection in day schools, and to 8s. 9}d. in night schools— 
and derive part of their income in most cases from the chil- 
dren’s fees, while the rest is obtained by school boards from 
local rates and by the school attendance committees from 
voluntary contributions and endowments. In a great man 
instances the board schools have superseded the others, as we 
as the miserable private schools which formerly pretended to 
supply the rudiments of education to poor children where 
there were no charitable institutions; but, in many others, 
the supporters of voluntary and philanthropic schools, 
jealous of school board interference, have done all in 
their power to strengthen their favourite establishments 
—and, sometimes, with considerable success. Here we come 
to the main question, which, in spite of all the agi- 
tation it has caused in late years, appears to be now 
almost forgotten by the public and, though plenty of provo- 
cation was offered by Lord George Hamilton’s speech on 
moving the Education Vote, was quite ignored in the subse- 
quent debate last Monday. When the school board system 
was introduced there was open war between its leading advo- 
eates and the champions of the voluntary system, and the 
warfare is still carried on in many districts, especially at the 
triennial school board elections. No one, of course, can com- 
plain against the clergymen, dissenting ministers, and others 
who make themselves prominent in objecting to board schools, 
for advocating the superior merits of their own institutions, 
chiefly on account of the fuller and more dogmatic religious 
instruction given therein. No one can reasonably find fault 
with them for urging their friends. to assist these institutions 
by large or small donations of money. But they are ve 
seriously to blame when they endeavour, often in underhan 
ways, to thwart the clearly expressed wish of the public by 
securing special advantages for their schools in the shape of 
Government grants; and the conduct of the Government and 
its subordinates in aiding and abetting them is still more re- 

rehensible. Yet that is how the matter stands, and it is need- 
ess to say that the Church of England is the prime offender, if 
indeed any discredit at all attaches to the Dissenters for doing 
what they can to get from the State such small subsidies as 
are within their reach to supply their lack of endowments. 
Last year the British, Wesleyan, and other non-conformist 
schools obtained 283,286/., and the Roman Catholic schools 
94,4201. in grants from the Education Department, being in 
the one case 32,7141., and in the other 14,9631., in excess of the 

revious year’s allowance; while the Board schools obtained 
316,9071., showing an increase of 88,2801. The grants to 
Church of England schools amounted to 1,019,218/., or 
121,915/. more than in the year before. A supplementary 
endowment of a million or so per annum, growing in arith- 
metical proportion at the rate of 8 per cent. may not, to its 
friends, seem much for our wealthy establishment to receive 
from the State by a side wind; but it is a good deal for the 
public to pay. 

Is the public willing to pay if without grumbung? fas 
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it so soon abandoned the principle upon which it adopted the 
school board system? That principle was that a good 
eral education, entirely free from sectarian bias, should 
Ge heseaht within reach of every child of parents too poor 
to provide it in other ways, and that the freedom from sec- 
tarian bias should be a justification for exercising moderate 
compulsion on all parents not ready of their own accord to 
avail themselves of the benefits offered to them. We here 
say nothing against the Church of England schools except 
that the special attention paid by them to religious teaching, 
if it does not stand in the way of general instruction, 
at any rate renders them obnoxious to all who are 
honest dissenters from the Church of England, and that, 
wherever such schools interfere with the establishment of 
board schools, they help to tuate a more or less mild 
form of ecclesiastical tyranny over a multitude of people, and 
render it easier for undutiful parents to keep their children 
ignorant. The supporters of the Church of England schools 
say that, deriving so large a share of their income from 
rivate charity as they do, they make education cheaper than 
it is in the board schools. But the Legislature has decreed 
that each district shall provide for its own poor children 
undenominational education at a cost within their reach. 
Apart from theological questions, there are manifest 
reasons why national education should be kept distinct 
from charity no less than from theology; and even of 
devout churchmen a large proportion consider that, besides 
the impossibility of fairly resorting to compulsion if the 
teaching is sectarian, the Church is already abundantly en- 
dowed for all the proselytising work it undertakes, or ought 
to do. Charitable and bigoted people must always be at 
liberty to spend their money, if they like, in keeping open 
schools in which as many dogmas as choose can be 
taught; but they have no right to ask the State to aid them 
in their crusades. This is the view that, without doubt, the 
the public would take if it gave thought to the subject, and 
it is the only reasonable view to be taken. It is not the 
plan adopted by the Education Department, however, and 
even in the House of Commons we find Lord George Hamilton 
boldly disparaging the school board system, in order to 
mislead opinion in favour of an arrangement by which more 
than half of all the funds at the disposal of the Government 
for educational purposes are applied to the bolstering up of 
whatare called “voluntary” schools--though the only peculiarity 
of their teaching is to force children to become members of 
the Church of England whether or not their parents wish it. 








MIXED MARRIAGES. 


The public verdict on the painful case decided last Tuesday 
by Vice-Chancellor Malins will undoubtedly be that Mr. 
Agar Ellis has established a legal claim to a great deal more 
than he deserved. The natural justice of the Common Law 
provisions on which the decision rested will be disputed by 
none. But it may reasonably be doubted, whether, had there 
been no such precedents as those of “ Andrews v. Salt ” and 
“In re Browne” to appeal to, the claims of Mrs. Agar Ellis 
might not have been sustained in Equity. Of course, the 
Statute of Frauds would, even in that case, operate in favonr 
of Mr. Agar Ellis. Furthermore, it will be readily admitted 
that, in the case even of so conscientious a mother as Mrs. Agar 
Ellis, and of a father on whom his sense of parental responsi- 
bility appeared to have weighed so very lightly as upon her 
husband, any such innovation upon the Common Law 
of England would have been a serious and hazardous 
matter. It is in extremely rare cases that any man worthy 
of being a father can divest himself of the responsibility— 
in the last resort, the sole responsibility—for the material, 
moral, and intellectual welfare of his child. And, as his are 
the powers and responsibilities of the purse, how is he to 
be forced to maintain his offspring ughout a course 
of education, “religious” or otherwise, against which he 
pee ? This was just the difficulty raised by Lord 

Hagan in “In re Browne :”—* Who,” he asked, “is to pro- 
vide the funds to educate the child in the religion which the 
father objects to? By what process is the property of the 
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husband to be sequestered for such a gion ? And is the 
Court to issue an attachment against him and lodge him in 
jail for his life unless he consents that his child shall be 
brought up in that religious faith which he belives to be 
unscriptural and erroneous, and furnishes the funds necessary 
for that purpose?” So far, good. But at this point some 
critics seem to have parted company with Vice-Chancellor 
Malins, and to insist on a more rigid interpretation of the 
Common Law than that for which he contends. They appear 
to argue that no father, with any discretion to use in the 
matter, can divest himself of his parental authority ; though, 
of course, he may be divested of it if he be an idiot, or habitual 
drunkard, or anything else equally immoral and unpleasant. 
But Vice-Chancellor Malins distinctly admits a father’s right 
to “abandon” such authority, under certain conditions, upon 
which, for very obvious reasons, he forebore from expatiat- 
ing. It simply seems to be a question of the form of 
“abandonment,” and it will have been observed that, in the 
two precedents cited, as well as in the Agar-Ellis case itself, 
the form was that of a verbal promise—of which, unfortu- 
nately for high-minded women, like Mrs. Agar Ellis, the law 
can take no cognisance. The Vice-Chancellor had no alter- 
native except to dismiss the case. But, though legally right, 
Mr. Agar-Ellis was—the public no doubt feels—morally in 
the wrong. Morally, we maintain, he did “abandon” his 
parental authority. Morally, he did, to borrow Lord O’Hagan’s 
expression, “ sequester” his property for purposes of which 
he subsequently professed to disapprove. But, unhappily, 
this is not an ideal world, in which the sense of honour 
supersedes the necessity for the written contract. It is very 
much the reverse of ideal, and, so long as it is so, we may 
expect to hear of painfal incidents like the present, in which 
public law decides one way, while public sympathy goes in 
another. ~ ~~ 

The moral as distinguished from the legal verdict being 
thus clearly on the side of the mother, it seems a little 
strange that Mrs. Agar Ellis should have been lectured and 
preached at for having faithfully fulfilled her part of the 
contract. She has been gently scolded by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, who is followed in much the same strain by the com- 
monplace, prosaic Times—in the present instance less gene- 
rous than its Conservative rival. Where was the fair- 
ness in lecturing Mrs. Agar Ellis about the sanctity of her 
marriage vows, seeing that these had already been con- 
ditioned by a solemn promise and undertaking between the 
intending husband and wife? Auricular confession, and all 
that kind of thing, is, says the Vice-Chancellor, repugnant to 
Protestant feeling. No doubt. But is that an argument 
againt Mrs. Agar-Ellis? Does it not rather tell against her 
husband, who deliberately consented to Miss Stonor’s con- 
ditions, in spite of his Protestant feeling? Mr. Agar-Ellis is 
sympathised with because he felt angry when his little 
daughter declined to attend a Protestant place of worship, 
and because he “punished” her in consequence! And yet 
her refusal was the natural fruit of his own deed. Did it not 
strike him that his daughter was less sinned against than 
sinning? It was one thing for Vice-Chancellor Malins to 
tell Mrs. Agar-Ellis what the law was, but quite another 
thing to lecture her on her private views of what constituted 
the morality of a promise. It must strike everyone that, as 
between husband and wife, the parental conduct of Mrs. 
Agar-Ellis was by far the more consistent, earnest, dutiful, 
and dignified of the two. From first to last, the religious 
training of her children has been for her a matter of life and 
death ; but it has taken Mr. Agar-Ellis nearly a dozen years 
to discover that a religious creed is a thing worth making any 
fuss about. His surrender to Miss Stonor’s conditions, after 
two years’ courtship, shows that he considered the creed 
question a very secondary affair in comparison to that of the 
affections. Not that he is to be thought any the less of on 
that account. A surrender of the kind is about the greatest 
compliment any man can pay to any woman. Still, it is dis- 
appointing to discover that, in spite of his two years’ resist- 
ance, he repented him of his latitudinarianism very shortly 
after their marriage. ‘The suddenness of his re-conversion 
raises @ suspicion as to the genuineness of his former 
consent, and suggests the questicn, whether, in agreeing 
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to the marriage, Miss Stonor may not have been the 
confiding victim of self-deception on the part of Mr. Agar- 
Ellis. Moreover, the Vice-Chancellor’s acceptance of the 
testimony of the Duke of Sutherland and Lord Camoys, 
against Mr. Agar-Ellis’s more or less partial denial of his 
pre-nuptial promise, was a circumstance scarcely calculated to 
raise Mr. Agar-Ellis in public estimation. Mrs. Agar-Ellis’s 
character is, in short, the stronger and steadier of the two— 
at all events, where religious questions are concerned. And 
it is important for the point at issue to bear in mind that in 
this respect she is apparently unlike the great majority of 
women. Men, asa rule, are much less subject to religious 
fluctuations than women are; and for this reason alone it 
might plausibly be maintained that, on the whole, it would be 
better for a child to take his “ religion” on trust from his 
father rather than from his mother. Are not women and 
children the special prey of the Ritualists and of all the tribe 
of ecclesiastical posture makers ? 

Clearly, the moral for all persons about to contract a 
“mixed” marriage, is—if “mixed” have any meaning— 
* Don’t.” Or, else, let a conscience clause form part of the 
written marriage contract and settlement. It is only by 
recording in black and white the intending husband's 
“abandonment ” of his paternal authority that the risk and 
the hardship of marriage under false pretences can be 
avoided. There has been, we need hardly say, no imputation of 
this sort in the present Agar-Ellis case ; but the danger, never- 
theless, exists. Either the religio-educational pomt is one 
of paramount importance, or it is not. In the former case, 
concession seems selfish and criminal ; in the latter, its refusal 
seems stupid. But the half-and-half solution—so very common 
amongst us—is criminality, stupidity, and idiotcy combined ; 
for, on the “vital importance” theory, the children’s pros- 
pects in the after life are made to turn on the accident of their 
sex. “The girls,” says one parent, “ shall attain to immortal 
bliss with me, their mamma; the boys may run the chance of 
going elsewhere with poor, dear papa.” This, it seems, is a 
point on which we may accept Mr. Carlyle’s sad testimony— 
that England is inhabited by about thirty millions of persons 
“mostly fools.” Some day, perhaps, we may discover that 
the greatest “immorality” of which a parent can be guilty is 
to start the infant mind on its career with a pre-concocted 
formula of God and the universe. As the Chinese cramp 
their children’s feet, and negroes, with their sandbags and 
wooden boards, flatten the skulls of their offspring, so do we 
cramp, flatten, and turn awry the spiritual faculties of the 
young. Our teachers, spiritual and otherwise, are bungling 
gardeners who will not acknowledge the propriety of allow- 
ing the mind’s plant to flower in its own time and way in the 
free light and air of heaven. 


THE SOWAR IN ASIA MINOR. 

Having settled a “‘ Peace with Honour,” we seem already to 
be preparing for a “ War with Dishonour.” The talk of all the 
great men of the Tory party is more bellicose than pacific. Lord 
Beaconsfield, as he told the Mansion House guests, has pro- 


vided Europe with a new Continent for her study and develop-. 


ment. Unfortunately, under former similar circumstances, 
Europe has studied with the active aid of gunpowder, and has 
developed with the sword; and there is just now less chance 
than ever that she will abandon the old for fresh paths of 
policy. It is comparatively easy to master and re-organise 
an empire far behind us in the arts of war and of civilisation, 
provided no rival disputes our mission; it will be found 
sufficiently difficult to attempt the same operations in 
the face of armies familiar with -the native pop 

tions, and already influential over their States, if not in 
actual possession of them. What the Premier exactly 
meant, no man save himself can tell; but, when he enlarged 
on a forthcoming “active beneficial influence over Asia 
Minor,” and when he hinted that Russian statesmen found it 
difficult to resist “‘ the restless and warlike spirit” prevailing 
amongst the vast hordes of their fellow-countrymen, he seems 
to have already commenced to educate us up to the idea that 
we shal] have to fight our way actively before the beneficial 


pote of the gregunme can be proceeded with. His col. 
eagues and followers, whether they be men of the pen or of 
the sword, all echo the same note—“ Peace! But keep your 
powder dry, your sabres ground, and your ironclads cleared 
for action!” Further than that, his gaze-hounds of the Press 
have already sighted their quarry, and one of them late last 
week, was straining at [the om in a sufficiently ominous 
manner. 

The Daily Telegraph already sees the plains of Asia Minor 
covered with barbarous Cossacks »ssembled to counteract our 
active and beneficial influence, and it proposes to meet, fight, 
and conquer those hardy denizens of the Steppes with the 
still more barbarous light horse of the Indian Contingent now 
occupying Cyprus. Not only are the latter to overwhelm the 
Cossacks, but they are also, when the first task has been 
accomplished, to act as an armed police, for riding down the 
clumsy cavalry of Southern Russia, and for hunting to death 
“ the faint-hearted Syrian robbers” of the fairest provinces, 
Of course, these latter are “ robbers” because they prefer the 
Russians whom they -know and like, to the Turks whom they 
know and dislike, as well as to the English whose “in- 
fluence” invariably ends in annexation; but, then, the story 
of the wolf and the lamb does not appear as yet to have 
commended itself to the authorities of Tuteaveah-aeuas, 
Of one thing, however, the Daily Telegraph is quite certain— 
that our Sowars will make mincemeat of the Czar’s cavalry 
during the war which is already arranged ; and the long article 
devoted to the glorification of these dusky troopers is intended 
to lead the British public to the same haven of comfort. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the Daily Telegraph, the British public 
is no longer so ignorant as it used to be on Indian matters, 
and it will be apt to pick to pieces and fling to the winds the 
marvellous historical essay to which it has been treated, and 
will require something more than re-written extracts from 
Fraser’s ‘ Military Memoir of Colonel James Skinner,’ the 
founder of “ Skinner’s Horse,” to prove that the descendants 
of his Mahrattas, still rejoicing in the nickname of “the Yellow 
Boys,” are competent to clear Asia Minor with the Valley of 
the Euphrates of the sturdy centaurs Russia could and would 
7“ to them. We have no wish to detract from the merits 
of a corps honourably known in Indian warfare, but we may 
point out that the 1st Bengal Cavalry are very different from 
the impulsive warriors who deserted to and fought with Lord 
Lake and his subalterns; that they would now go to battle 
under circumstances quite unknown to their predecessors in 
the ranks ; that they would meet a foe the like of which they 
have never hitherto encountered, and that it would not be 
merely new men, but a new country and a new climate 
they would have to struggle against. On the official 
scutcheon of the 1st, the only emblazonments are those of 
“ Bhurtpore,” and of “ Candahar, 1842.” The former affair 
was a siege, with a succession of assaults, lasting from 
the 3rd January, 1805, until April had set in, and cavalry 
operations were mostly confined to convoying, and to 
pursuing Holkar’s Horse outside the English lines—work 
thoroughly well done, no doubt, but still not quite up to the 
present European standard. The Affghan war, no doubt, was 
one that tried every being engaged in it to the utmost, but 
there was little of tangible glory to our arms, and it is no 
slur on “the Yellow Boys” to say that if they did their duty 
they were only on a par with their comrades, whether white 
or dark-faced. These two are the only actions for which they are 
given credit by the military authorities in the official list, 
and, in spite of the bellicose bluster of the Daily Telegraph, 
it is evident that there are plenty of other Indian cavalry regi- 
ments who have done far more than the corps which it seeks 
to trumpet into spurious fame. The mot d'ordire, however, 
has gone forth ; the Government see the extreme probability, 
not to say the certainty, that their misbegotten policy is bound 
to force us into an early war with Russia, and they are kindly 
familiarising our minds with that idea, while they seek to 
inflate us with hopes that the Indian Contingent must prove 
a second edition of the “Deccan Invincibles,” who came to 
such terrible disaster at Laswaree in 1803. 

Truth to say, these horsemen from Hindostan have never 
yet measured swords with white men and come off ultimately 
victorious, while the odds are immense against their success 
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now that they are out of their own country. Asia Minor is not 
Asia, certainly it is not India, and even in the worst days of 
campaigning in the latter country there have always been 
luxuries, if we may so call them, which are quite unknown in 
warfare in the more rugged and more western countries. A 
winter such as the last, when Turk met Russian round Kars, 
Erzeroum, and the shores of Lake Van, would probably 
kill off the Indian troopers wholesale, and in any case it 
would reduce their fighting power to a mere nothing. The 
hardiest of Bengal soldiers such as the “ Yellow Boys,” are 
unable to stand either wet or cold for any length of time ; 
they cannot feed, as the Cossack, or ordinary Russian cavalry 
soldier can, on coarse fare made up of the first thing that is 
handy; their nature, quite as much as their prejudice, 
revolts against unaccustomed victuals, and there are dozens 
of seemingly trifling things without which they are no more 
able to exist than the fish without water. Again, they have 
no physical stamina to bear up against persistent hardships ; 
for, no matter what their muscular strength and activity may 
be, their constitutions are hopelessly feeble, and there are few 
if any people on the earth who succumb so readily to disease 
as the natives of India. Their impedimenta—we mean that 
which they regard as essential—would go far to destroy their 
usefulness in any campaign inland from Cyprus; and 
it is questionable if a march from Aleppo to Trebizond, 
though unopposed by armed force, would not result in 
an utter break down. Fight they can, no doubt—but could 
they fight to the end the Cossacks or other Russian cavalry ? 
Excited, their ancient fame rising in their hearts as their 
war-cry rose from their lips, they might meet and possibly 
overcome the Czar’s irregulars in a charge or two; but 
beyond that they would not go, and for ordinary cavalry 
work—the days of set charges being well-nigh finished—they 
are undoubtedly far inferior to the Russ. The latter is 
hardy, easily fed, carries all his impedimenta with him, has 
never been pampered and coddled like the Indian trooper, 
and is indomitably patient ; moreover, he knows he is partly 
fighting “for his own hand,” and he can endure and work in 
bis saddle for hours and days after the impatient “ Yellow 
Boy” would be completely exhausted. The-Cossack is the 
patient, plodding soldier; the Indian is the fiery, nervous, 
and restless sabreur; and, at this period, the former is as 
superior to the latter as is the rifle to the blunderbuss. 

e fear—and for officially formulated reasons—that a brief 
time will find us in a conflict whose end no man can foresee ; 
we may feel sure the Government anticipate such a result of 
their wild diplomacy; we know that their journals are not 
acting without cause in feeding us on pugnacious articles. 
All we can do is to indulge hope that the country will yet 
perceive its danger before the inventors of our “ Imperial 
— ” have opportunity to add to the already overpowering 
oad of mischief which they have garnered together for us. 


“ORDERS.” 


When Sir Walter Raleigh lay in the Tower ke heard a 
disturbance under his window. The guards had also heard 
it, and some of them had witnessed it, but not one of them 
could agree either as to the facts of the riot or the cause of 
it. - If,” remarked the prisoner, “I cannot ascertain the 
a of what happened not ten minutes ago, two feet 

om me, how ever am I to write the history of the world 
with any hope of telling an unvarnished tale!” The fact is 
that there is very little history. There is, no doubt, a good 
deal of truth lying about, just as there is a good deal of iron. 
But, as Wendell Holmes remarks, there is Brownate of truth 
and a Smithate of truth, just as there is ferride of iron and a 
carbonate of iron. Both are truth and both are iron, but the 
truth varies accordiug to the individual mind which it passes 
through, just as the iron changes its character in acccrdance 
with the element it comes in contact with. For instance 
whenever the makers of the history books, and especially 
those sad dogs the compilers of “recollections,” are looked 
after, we often find them at very remarkable tricks. There 
never was a more bald-headed patriarchal old anecdote than 
the story of Talleyrand remarking that Lord Castelreagh, 


sitting at the Congress of Vienna without orders, was “ moins 
décoré, plus distingué.” The story had passed into history, 
and even the most hardy of diners-out never now ventures at 
even the most demoralised stage of the evening, to introduce 
that tale as an original one. But what are we told? Just 
as the newspaper men are dragging it forth once more to do 
duty in the “ leader on Sir Benjamin Disraeli’s knighthood” we 
are assured—on the authority of the son of the man to whom 


it was said—that it is all wrong. It was not Talleyrand who | 


said it of Castelreagh, but Castelreagh, that dull man, who 
remarked of a nameless member of the Russian staff, whom 


he noticed for the first time sitting at the council table, 


“Comment! un Russe sans décorations! Il doit ¢tre un 
homme bien distingué¢,” and that in reality, so far from Lord 
Castelreagh being distinguished by having no orders, he wore 
in Vienna his decorations like all the rest of that immoral 
throng! Whom are we to believe ? We compromise the matter 
by believing neither version, and will venture on the assertion 
that nobody ever said what is attributed to so many. It will 
most likely be found, when all old saws and musty Joe 
Millers are unriddled by-and-bye, that, though neither Talley- 
rand nor Castelreagh remarked that a diplomatist without 
“ orders” was very distinguished, both thought it, and that by- 
and-bye some historian, more audacious than his fellows, shaped 
it thus. The “authentic anecdote” will therefore take its 
place among the history which Sir Robert Walpole begged 
his son, the gossipy Horace, not to read to him, “for he 
knew that was lies.’ And the great Earl of Orford was a 
shrewd man, and made a good deal of that same. 

If the Russian diplomatist—or, for the matter of that, the 
Prussian, the Italian, or the French—was undecorated, he 
must have been a remarkable individual, or a very obscure 
one. Even the latter fact would not have deprived him ofa 
decoration ; nothing deprives a Continental of that—nothing, 
indeed, except the want of a coat to hang it on. He 
commences humbly with some inferior bit of a cross, 
gradually adds and adds to the number on the lapels 
of his surtout, until by the time his moustache turns 
grey, and he has “ranged” himself, he requires to 
get the endless “decorations” re-made on a small scale 
so as to find room for their display upon his narrowing chest, 
which, by a strange dispensation of Providence, runs pari 
passu with his gradually converging stomach. A knot of 
Belgian burgomasters or militia colonels look like a constella- 
tion or a jeweller’s shop, while men with weak eyes require 
to view three Prussian field-marshals on parade through a 
piece cf smoked glass. The thirst for Orders is like no other 
appetite or passion which troubles the soul of man. The 
grocer’s boy in time tires of sugar, the confectioner’s appren- 
tice of jam puffs, and the leanest of aldermen—and our im- 
pression is that, contrary to popular belief, most municipal 
dignitaries are of meagre build—will towards the end of a City 
feed wave away the most succulent concoctions of West Indian 
reptiles. Even Dr. Johnson might have had, under favour- 
able circumstances, enough of wall fruit, and it is not impos- 
sib!e—nothing is—that Mr. Charles Bradlaugh may, at some re- 
mote period, grow “satiated” with notoriety. But the thorough- 
paced hunter after Orders never has enough of them. His 
appetite for them only grows keener the more it is pampered. 
It is like nothing on earth—and it is not a heavenward aspi- 
ration—except the thirst of the bond fide traveller for unhal- 
lowed Sunday drinks. It is unquenchable. The procuring 
of orders is in France, indeed, quite a business. Was it not 
the Duc d’Aumale who said that the only way to govern 
France was to give every male an order and make him a 
Government functionary at the age of seven? If he did not, 
he ought to have said it, for it is truth. Though the Chan- 
cellor of the Legion of Honour has the power of fining any 
one who wears foreign Orders without permission, yet this 
seems never to quench the eager fire of Order hunters. How 
to obtain the different stars, crosses, and ribbons can be 
ascertained from an unconsciously-cynical little book, entitled 
‘L’ Art de ee Decorer.” In this work on self-decoration, the 
z reneneee of Knighthood instructs the uninitiated provincial 
onging after fashion, or retired chandler who has cut the 
shop, how to obtain the endless continental Orders—most of 
which have lost all their original significance. and have 
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become merely bits of Court jewellery. You must not, he 
{ells us, aim too high at first. Commence humbly. Ask for 
the Redeemer of Greece; anybody. can get that. » They 
usually give it at Athens as a bribe to the vainer order of 
foreign journalists ; or, if one declines being wn chevalier.Grec, 
which, in France, is the synonym of a chevalier dindustrie, 
the aspirant after “an Order” ought to seek that of St. 
Maurice et Lazare of Italy. Victor Emmanuel used to look upon 
this “decoration ” as a profound joke. “ Il Re Galantuomo ” 
declared that there were two things he refused nobody for the 
asking—a cigar and a cross of San Maurizio. Hence, opera 
singers, tight-rope dancers, jugglers, cockney Alpine tourists, 
special correspondents, aeronauts, and all the great and 
innumerable multitude of humbugs, dangle this bit of metal 
at their button hole, greatly to their own delight, and im- 
mensely to the amusement of everybody else who knows what 
the value of itis. But the Order-hunter has a fine range over 
which to pursue his game. Europe, Asia, and even America, 
and the isles of the sea, swarm with Orders of this cheap type ; 
ou can find them all in the Almanach de Gotha. Anhanlt 
as one, and nearly everybody in the Duchy has it. Austria 
has cleven, Baden threc, Bavaria nine for men, and four for 
women; Belgium two, Burmah one, Brazil six, Brunswick 
one, Combodia one, China one, Denmark two, Spain twelve, 
France one, Great Britain eight; and the Professor of Deco- 
raticn acknowledges that, though in perfidious Albion there 
are some very cur.ous “ Stars,” yet he has not yet ascertained 
that any of them are directly for sale; Greece has one (the 
notorious Order of the Redeemer of that State)—Hawaii can 
bestow the order of Kamehameha, an eminent partaker of long 
pig, Hesse five, Honduras one, Italy five, Japan one, Lippe and 
Schambourg-Lippe one, San Marino one, Mecklenburg one, 
Monzco one, Montenegro one, Nicaragua one, Oldenburg one, 
Holland four, Persia two, Portugal six, Prussia ten for men 
and two for women, Reuss two, Russia seven, the Vatican five 
—chiefly for Irish gentlemen of the true faith—Saxony five, 
Saxe-Weimar one, Saxe-Coburg one, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
and Sonderhausen one, Siam four, Sweden and Norway six, 
Turkey three, not including an infinitude in Servia, Roumania, 
Tunis, and so forth, Waldeck one, and Wurtemberg 
four. But the multiplicity of orders does not end here. There 
are—happily for their quondam subjects—numerous kings 
out of place, who wander about Europe, usually.in the fat of 
the land, bestowing or selling their crosses. For instance, 
the ex-king of the Two Sicilies still claims the right to distri- 
bute his six orders, the ci-devant Hanoverian monarch his 
three, and he of Electoral Hesse three. Mexico had under the 
Empire three Orders, which a number of “ led captains” and 
_ other mildewed gentry still wear and - sometimes ~ pawn. 
Modena has one, Nassau two, Paraguay, under Lopez, had 
one, Parma two, and Tuscany three. All these are still 
given, and all are to be got in a manner well-known to 
Monsieur the Professor of the art of Self-Decoration. 

Can we, therefore, be surprised that in every capital in 
Europe, in every~ provincial town, in every gambling house, 
casino, and café, and spasmodically within many gaols, decorés 
swarm. In Homburg they used to abound, and in Monaco 
we now find the same individuals, with the dyed chin tufts 
and moustaches, whom a few years ago we used to see loung- 
ing round Monsieur Blanc’s establishment. They area raffish 
set. They all answer to the name of Captain or Colonel, some 
to Count, and not a few to Baron, though no Army List and 
no Peerage has taken cognisance of their military or aristo- 
cratic distinctions. They all talk largely (“ By George!”’) of 
their military services, and (‘ By the holy poker!”) of the 
men they have “called out.” They speak ah laheveats; and 
prudently consort amongst each other, avoiding the accredited 
officers of all European armies, unless the latter are at once 
very rich and very verdant. They are mostly swashbucklers 
of the most pronounced type—adventurers of the Miles 
McCasky and Captain Rooke type. In their youth—if they 
ever had any youth—some of them knew Rebecca Lady 
Crawley, at whose name they wink hideously ; all are skilled 
in games of chance, and all of them are utterly dis- 
reputable. Not unfrequently, it may be added, though 
they bear foreign names, they speak foreign tongues with 
an Irish accent, and all of them bear on the lapels of 
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their upper garment a number of bits of dirty ribbon. 
They have the Plucked Pigeon of Monaco, the Magpie and 
Stump of eee eee or the Catherine Wheel 
of Pumpernickel. But enough of such rubbish. . The great 
Continental Orders are, like the great Orders in England, of 
value, but the smaller ones are simply laughable, and some 
of them are almost disreputable. They originated out of the 
rivalry of monarchs, the vanity of their subjects or the 
necessities of Ministers, who found in a cross about the most 
harmless and assuredly the cheapest political bribe which 
they could devise. The Emperor of Germany three years ago 
knighted King Humbert’s butler, and there was the Evil One 
to recompense in the royal kitchen because a brace of brazen 
birds did not alight on the portly bosom of the cook and first 
footman also. Death and the Third Class of the Red Eagle 
were, according to Prince Metternich, the only fates which a 
German could notescape. Indeed, by the institution of the ordre 
pour le mérite, the King of Prussia cynically acknowledged 
that his other Orders, like the Garter, were not given 
“for merit.” There is at present a tendency in Eng- 
land to multiply Orders, and a few weak-minded people 
even wear these cheaply-acquired bits of foreign tinsel in 
public. Military and naval officers gain the permission of 
the Sovereign to do so, just as they wear foreign military 
medals. But fora civilian to flourish such .gewgaws is as 
ridiculous as if he wore a sword, a scarlet coat, or a cocked 
hat and feathers. Military decorations are both here and on 
the Continent at once distributed too freely and too nig- 
gardly. But we have not yet come to a period when the 
price of metal is raised by the crosses scattered after a battle 
or a congress. We reserve our Orders for innocuous old 
admirals, mayors who present addresses, Court generals who 
never smelt powder, and post captains who conduct Arctic 
expeditions in a more than usually incompetent way. 

It follows that we have some rather peculiar Knights 
amongst us, but nothing so peculiar as in France, Germany, 
or Turkey, where firework makers, negotiators of additions to 
the Harem, or imaginative newspaper reporters have all “ the 
Medjidi¢.” A few years ago a pike was caught in the Seine 
with a Chevalier’s Cross of the Legion of Honour fastened to 
its gills. A few days before a lunatic had drowned himself 
with all his Orders on, which shows that weak intellect is no 
impediment to French Knightood at least, and that a madman 
is sensible to the last of the value of his Crosses. It was 
hard, however, a sarcastic French writer remarked, for the 
pike to be caught so soon—the lunatic might have been 
promoted ! 


AN ITALIAN COUNTRY TOWN. 


As our old friend, the intelligent foreigner, strolls along 
the high street of an English country town, he is charmed with 
what he sees, and charmed also with what he does not smell. 
Cleanliness, tidiness, and comfort seem the tutelary deities of 
the place. The sanitary reformer has preceded him; and the 
drainage and general conservancy of the town are in excellent 
condition. A single policeman, more portly than agile, suffices 
to represent the majesty of the law, and, apparently, to 
strike terror in the ill-disposed. The streets are well paved, 
and flagged, and swept. The —— of the private houses 
are spotless. Their windows modestly aap inside snowy 
muslin blinds, and outside pots or boxes of bright flowers. 
Here the clean shaven linen draper is handing a parcel into 
the pony carriage which the doctor’s wife is driving herself. 
The pony looks sleek and well groomed, as sleek and well 
groomed as the groom himself. A little way further on, the 
doctor himself and the attorney are engaged in conversation. 
Be its subject health or law, it is treated with a funereal gravity 
by both gentlemen. The butcher passes in his cart. He, too, 
has an earnest and businesslike air. His horse, a capital 
trotter, goes smartly over the ground. Then, the maiden- 
lady, in the poke Sena and the gown made uncompro- 
misingly in the fashion of her youth, with the bundle of 
tracts to distribute, marches up the street, erect in the con- 
sciousness of thoroughly orthodox views.and superior virtue ; 
a contrast to that group of young ladies in hats and feathers 
ard cheap costumes, feeble imitations of the last new fashion, 
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whose airs and graces excite her righteous scorn. That ugly, 
square building is the national school, and there practising 
for the choir is heard, under the presidency of the rector’s 
daughter. Further on, the traveller finds a row of red-brick 
almshouses, built by the squire, painfully uniform and correct. 
The old women who tenant them are sitting in their snu 

little dwellings, reading their large-print bibles, as peacef 

and placid as the tabby cat purring in the window seat. In short, 


everybody and everything wears an air of comfort and even of 
prosperity; and the intelligent foreigner is minded for a moment 


to believe that he has discovered a terrestrial paradise. Yes, 


cleanliness, tidiness, and comfort seem to be, as was said just 
now, the tutelary geniuses of the town. But there is another 


goddess still, who presides there, and her name is Dulness ; 


and soon the stranger is brought to feel her drowsy presence. 

On his return to his native land, he edifies his friends with 
an account of the bright side of the English town into which 
He tells them of the well-paved 


he dropped from the skies. 
streets, of the prim, neat houses, the well-stocked shops, the 
schools and almshouses, of the daily rounds of tradesmen 
which supersede marketing, and of the general air of well- 
being of all the inhabitants high and low ; and he goes on to 
contrast all this with the abominable condition of his own 
town in all that regards sanitary science and decency. He 
speaks to an admiring audience. “In such English 
towns as you describe,” observes a by-stander, “where 
everything is so well arranged for the peace, health, and com- 
fort of the citizens, surely public amusement is not neglected; 
and yet you have made no mention of it. Their public pro- 
menade must be splendid. What! They have no promenade ? 
Then where does their band play on Sundays? For, of course, 
such people must have taste as well as wealth enough to 
maintain a magnificent band. No band! No promenade! It 
is incredible. But perhaps the climate is fatal to outdoor 
amusements, and the people prefer the theatre. No 
theatre either? Then speak to me no more about your Eng- 


land. No people can be happy who banish amusement from 


their institutions.” 

An Italian provincial town is in all respects the exact 
converse of an English one. The streets, without footways, 
are ill paved with small stones making the vehicles which pass 
over them rattle with deafening din. Drainage and decency 
are unknown, and every sense of civilized and cleanly 
ae is assailed and shocked. Poverty as well as 
dirt and disorganisation mark the place as its own. And 


yet there is a brightness and animation about it all which ' 


throws its squalor into the shade. Here a huge waggon, 
brimful of grapes, and drawn by enormous oxen, lumbers 
along the main thoroughfare. The driver, picturesque in his 
high-crowned hat and scarlet sash, from the folds of which 


peeps the hilt of a stiletto, is carolling a melodious air as he. 


walks by the side of his handsome and cherished beasts. A 
mule follows, laden with a sack of flour. His guide isa 
contadina in the gay costume of her province, walking erect 


under the pitcher which she balances on her head without. 
help from her hands. The russet branch which hangs out: 


over yonder door proclaims that wine is sold within. The 
proprietor, who thinks apparently that good wine does need 
the bush, sits outside, with pipe in mouth, entertaining his 
customers al fresco. And a motley crew they are. 


A bersagliere, or soldier of the rifle brigade, with his. 


large hat adorned with drooping cocks’ 


i feathers, a 
carabiniere in cocked hat and 


red striped trousers. 


The Church, which is always everywhere, figures in the penn 


of a jovial priest smoking his pipe and drinking his glass in 
easy fellowship with the rest of the group, his wide straw hat, 


amusingly with his clerical habiliments. Disputing there is; 
loud and even angry talking, too, perhaps oaths; but the 
loud tones and heated arguments are not due to potations, 


for everyone is perfectly sober, but simply to the warmth of | 


southern blood. Farther on, the little marble tables in front 
of the cafés are occupied by men, women, and children, sipping 
coffee or lemonade. Some discuss ices, others read the 


newspapers in the clouds of their own smoke, or are’ 
in determining, by a game of dominoes, who 


engage 


shall pay the score. The bell of the medieval church 
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is tolling, for it is a saint’s day. Peasant women 
flock in, with their bright kerchiefs on their heads; and 
well-dressed women of the middle class, in their black lace 
veils. From that dilapidated old palazzo with the barred 
windows, outside which hangs the picture of a madonna, 
comes the marchesina or contessina to join the congregation, 
accompanied by her duenna, a person of rigor pe! fabulous 
age, with no teeth, but with an ample black veil and a 

fan. In the middle of the market-place stands the fountain, 
with its bronze triton or stone Neptune, and there a bevy of 
women are filling their pitchers and gossiping. The “ piazza,” 
or “place,” is covered with booths, in which all manner of bright 
wares are displayed. The thoroughfare is impeded by live 
stock of every description ; and what a clatter anda clamour! 
Cows lowing, donkeys braying, pigs grunting, fowls cackling, 
human voices buying and selling, bargaining, quarrelling, and 
joking, complete the din. At last the public promenade is 
reached. ere the local or the military band is playing airs 
of Verdi or Rossini, and delighting the gaily-dressed ladies 
and their attendant cavaliers, hosts of children, “ Balias” 
gorgeous in fluttering ribbons and coquettish aprons, besides 
crowds of the humbler classes, who find in the simple refresh- 
ment of air and rest, enlivened by the gay sight of their 
kind and the lively strains of music, a reward for past‘and 
renewed strength for future toil. 

“ Chacun a son govt ;” and it is to be presumed that each 
people seeks that which is most necessary to its happiness. 
But is there in English nature no love of such amusements as 
the foreigner enjoys so much at home and misses so terribly 
here? If there be, why should we not take a leaf from our 
neighbours’ book? An Italian town without stenches, an 
English one without dulness, would be a happy land. Just 
as our neighbours indubitably appreciate comfort and cleanli- 
ness when they meet with it, so might we improve our health, 
and spirits, and temper by a public promenade, by lively 
music, by dramatic representations, and other forms of innoe 
cent public amusements. 

Since communication has become so easy, and travelling so 
general, some profitable lessons might be learned by us from 
the nations we visit. Our neighbours, if often too lazy to 
imitate us in the respects in which we excel them, are gene- 
rally willing enough to acknowledge the superiority which 
they find ; and we, in our turn, might well bring home a little 
sound common sense from abroad. 





COUSINS. 


The estimation in which cousinship is held must, of necessity, 
vary greatly, not only according to the position in which we 
find ourselves, but also according to that in which we find our 
cousins. Especially is this the case when cousins are yo 
and unmarried, and when there is a chance of the natu 
friendship of relationship developing still warmer aspirations 
and relations. A cousin is a sort of hybrid, with much of the 
privileges of brother or sister, and yet with a capacity for 
love-making just the same as any casual acquaintance who 
cannot claim a blood relationship. With an ordinary ac- 
quaintance, friendship and intimacy are matters of growth 
and of gradual development, if ever attained; but a cousin 
starts, like Minerva, fully armed, and with an er officio inti- 
macy by right of relationship. To a young Jady just out, 
and launched in a London season, agreeable cousins, especially 
of the opposite sex, are a great resource. It is pleasant to 
have friends whom she may call by their Christian names and 


: | treat as intimates, even though she may have k h 
which protects him from the rays of the sun, contrasting 5 y nown them 


only by name until she left the school room and came 
to town. They are sure to be devoted and useful ; 
she can send them to perform duties and execute commissions 
which she could not require of other male acquaintances with- 
out putting herself at once in a false position. She can dance 
with them as stop-gaps, time after time, if she should find 
other partners fail her; and if mamma happens to be complai- 
sant, she may even find herself allowed to accept their escort 
to the Academy, or for an afternoon’s shopping, or to church 
on Sunday. The male cousin on his part is equally pleased 


with the privileges which his relationship accords him ; if his 
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cousins are passably good-looking or agreeable, the tempta- 
tion to their society is strong, and can be indulged in without 
laying either party open to the same amount of criticism which 
would be excited if no relationship existed between the two. 
If bystanders remark, how thick Mr. A seems to be with that 
young lady; or, how familiar Miss B’s manner seems to be 
with that young gentleman, the reply is simple :—“ They are 
cousins.” “Oh, then! that explains it all,” and little more 
is thought of it, unless the attachment should become 
more marked than is customary even between relations 
of this sort. The conduct and feelings of the young 
people begin with a natural and licensed fraternity ; often 
sc remain so to the end of the chapter, on both sides. The 
male cousin, while enjoying the society and friendship of his 
female relative, may never indulge in any weakness of the 
heart on his own part, and may be even energetic to further 
any attachment on the young lady’s part as freely as if he 
were advancing a love affair of one of his own sisters. When 
the hour comes for her immolation, he may follow her to the 
altar as one of the groomsmen, without a pang, and with a 
pride of part proprietorship in the family beauty who is the 
centre of attraction for the day. He may have kept himself 
heartwhole, either by choice, or by the self-control of com- 
pulsion, knowing that he is not in a position to marry on his 
own part, and not being so much of a dog in the manger as 
to wish to play with the prey which he knows he cannot re- 
tain for himself. Vice versé the young lady may be actuall 
the confidante of her cousin in his own love affair wit 
some one else, and may goodnaturedly and without jealousy 
on her own part further the attachment, and “ play 
gooseberry ” judiciously when called upon. If the cousins 
have on both sides had a certain amount of experi- 
ence of the world when first they come into contact, such a 
position as we have here sketched is by no means improbable 
or uncommon. Or, if one or both has already a weakness for 
someone else, then there is considerable safety in the associa- 
tion and friendship. 

But there are other phases of cousinship which parents know 
too well, and which cause them, when cousins on one side 
or the other are not what the world considers eligible partis, 
to look upon the relationship with much the same regard that 
a foxhunter entertains for a black frost. If cousins should 
get entangled on both sides all sorts of complications may 
ensue. Many people have a rooted objection to the mating 
of first cousins upon physical grounds, and it is certain that 
idiotcy, deafness and dumbness, and other such evils, 
result more often from marriages of this sort than from 
others. Where family ambition prompts a cousinly alliance, 
for the sake of retaining a property in a family, or to round 
off two estates in a ring fence, these objections are overlooked, 
but when no such external recommendations exist for a match 
between cousins, the evils of close alliances in blood are 
strongly depreeated. Also, if both girl and man are scantily 
endowed with this world’s goods, and the girl is pretty and 

oung, her parents may naturally object to her throwing 
rself away upon a penniless relative, and may preach 
homilies against the follies of love in a cottage. The male 
cousin is, then, to them, a bugbear, who, by his position and 
right to familiarity, engrosses the girl’s mind, and prevents 
it from being attracted in more useful directions; he plays 
the part of his own watchdog, and keeps other suitors too 
much at bay. 

It may happen that of the two young people, one only is 
amorous, while the other remains strictly cousinly im affec- 
tion. If so, the former, whether he or she, will come seathed 
eut of the encounter. If it is the girl’s first season, and she 
has not had time to be duly indoctrinated with the worldly 
ideas of matrimony, she may unconsciously lose her heart, 
however imeligible her cousin may be as to his income, and 
she may awake to realise the state of her own feelings when she 
sees him dancing thrice with some dowered damsel. Time 
eures all things, and she will probably laugh at her own early 
weakness by the time that she is four-and-twenty; but, 
meantime, the impression that has been made 


her heart may have the effect of rendering her indiffe- 
rent to the attentions of many a suitable partner, who only 
needs reasonable encouragement to make substantial advances. 


Sometimes the case is the other way, and the girl, though the 
younger in years, is the older in worldliness. She has 
“gumption” enough to see that “papa and mamma would 
never hear of Charlie,” even if she were to lose her heart to 
him ; and, without intending to be an absolute flirt, she may 
be well pleased to bask in the sunshine of Charlie’s homage, 
trusting that he will not be “foolish” on his part, and that 
he will have sense to see where the line is to be drawn. 
Charlie meantime has insensibly lost his heart, and when at 
last his feelings become too much for him, and he betrays 
himself, he meets with an answer from both girl and parents 
which sends him back to his books and his solitude, cursing 
the fickleness of womanhood. The parents are soon thankful 
to hear that he has passed his C. S. examination, and has 
sailed for India, where he will be safe for nine or ten years to 
come, and they register a vow, if they have any younger dam- 
sels still in the school room, to be doubly cautious against the 
insidious inflammability of cousins in future years. It is not, 
however, always so easy to get rid of a cousin without - 
dering a family feud. . If both girl and man are ‘penniless, 
the parents of the latter as well as the fornier will see the 
folly of the attachment, and be unlikely to take offence at 
oe being taken to keep the young people apart. But, if the 
girl has prospects of a fair settlement, or, if the young man 
has every hope of being able to keep house if the girl will 
“‘ wait two or three years,” then his parents are often induced. 
to look upon their own goose as a swan, and not to place so 
low an estimate upon his merits as does the maternal hen on 
the other side, who is clucking in terror over her brood. 
Many a feud has been stirred up by this means between 
brothers and sisters, each being anxious for what they con- 
sider the happiness of their own offspring. It seems almost 
a pity that first cousins, at all events, should not by common 
consent be declared within the pale of consanguinity. 
“ Double” first cousins (i. e., those whose parents are brothers 
and sisters on both sides) are really more closely related in 
blood than half-brothers and sisters; no external strain of 


blood has intervened since the line sprung from their common 
grandparents. Yet the former are ted as alliances, while 


nature revolts at the idea of the other. Much of this 
natural chivalry and fraternal affection of cousinship is in 
danger of being marred, if there can exist in the background 
a soupcon of erotic ion. A cousin, under the of 
society, is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. He is not a brother, 
nor is he a stranger. He can claim relations next door to 
those of pure fraternity, and yet often aspire to others which 
would place him on the same footing as an ordinary stranger 
un-allied in blood. Young people would be sorry to see 
cousinship abrogated; and even older people would 
it if it concerned only themselves and not those under thei 
care; but many a parent would be thankful if cousins could 
‘be made to undergo a revaluation in society, and become 
rather something more or something less than me at pre- 
sent are; either ranking as brothers and sisters, beyond 
suspicion, or else on the same footing as outsiders. To those 
who have the custody of young people in the chace and 
arena of love, there is nothing so difficult to deal with as the 
erson who claims the right simultaneously to run with the 
aa and yet to hunt with the hounds. 


THE PICTORIAL PRESS AND THE PAINTERS. 


To Lord Brougham and the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge we owe the first great impulse which was 
given to the Pictorial Press, but. it is very questionable 
whether either the reforming Chancellor or his favoured fol- 
lowers ever counted on the coming of the mania for illustra- 
tion, which has now proved to be one of the results of their 
early efforts for the education of the masses. Yet, ——. 
the marked influence which the ee. pone ong Sone 
upon a large majority of the youn inters of our day, it is 
ae tlaiaen which z hear ete Press illustration 
has done much that is good for the welfare of art, and it has 
clearly shown its power of doing mischief ; but, from a total 
want of. proper recognition, the evil tendencies are far teo 
much in the ascendant, The Pegasus of the Pictorial Press 
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has never been put a7 to harness, and the end is seen 
in displays of the wildest eccentricity and extravagance of 
treatment, the influence of which has been carried on into 
hundreds of works which adorn or disfigure the walls of our 
public exhibitions. es 

But to many this subject is so unfamiliar that they are 
inclined, perhaps, to ask ‘“‘What are the influences of the 
Pictorial Press on the works of our modern painters? As we have 
never heard of them, we doubt very much whether they exist at 
all.” It is not, however, impossible to prove the existence of 
those influences ; of those which excite either our approval or 
alarm. For one thing Press illustration has been the cause 
of producing a very respectable standard of accuracy in 
figure-drawing. The illustrated Press is mainly devoted to 
the current subjects of the day in which people are depicted 
in their everyday dress, and though the eye may be diverted 


.from any fault in anatomy by a figure being drawn in a 


striking costume, yet, when a man is shown to us clad as we 
are accustomed to see him, we do not look at the clothes, but 
at the man, and any defects in the drawing are at once 
observable. From this and similar causes has been developed 
a demand for a considerable degree of accuracy, and the 
humblest artizan nowadays looks with contempt upon the 
ill-drawn woodcuts and tea-tray daubs, which formerly 
fully satisfied all the art cravings of his grand parents. 
Again, every Press draughtsman who is at all in requisition 
has to compose at least two or three fresh subjects every 
week, and through this constant work a readiness and facility 
in composition has always been attained, while the painter, not 
caring to be excelled by one whom he chooses to consider as 
a worker in a lower grade of art, has been in this respect 
stimulated to a considerable degree of excellence, although 
this excellence is sometimes marred by carrying with it the 
defects observable in the work of the illustrator. With 
regard also to the question of accurate drawing, it should not 
be forgotten that although the illustrated press has fostered 
the growth of a due amount of carefulness, still, it has told 
considerably against the indulgence in a too intricate and 
over-minute detail. For while the Press artist may not have 
to absolutely work against time, yet the time allowed to him 
is always limited, and even if it were not so, illustration 
work, when well paid for, would prove, as the prices given for 
it are mostly on a fixed scale, by no means remunerative if 
the artist dallied over his drawing in attempting to produce 
microscopic pre-Raphaelite effects. 

' Thus, much good, then, has the Pictorial Press tended to 
produce, an increased accuracy in figure-drawing, a greater 
readiness in composition, and an objection to over-minute 
detail.. Aud the evils which fully counterbalance all this, 
what are they, and whence do they arise? It is, of course, the 
business of an art editor to make the pages of his journal 
seem as attractive as possible, and to obtain this end 
he mostly endeavours to make them as striking as 
possible. The chief aim, then, of every artist engaged 
on an illustrated journal is to make as much striking 
subject as possible out of everything that is given: to 
him to do, or that is suggested by himself. Iu consequence 
of this, in the treatment of such common illustration subjects 
as a public ceremony, a street scene, or a drawing accompany- 
ing a novel, there is often displayed a glaring exaggeration of 
light and shade, a burlesque attitudinizing of the figures, and 
a wild use of eccentric perspective. This overstraining for 
effect also when once practised on the Pictorial Press, cannot, 
and has not been dismissed from service when the artist has 
left the wood block for the canvas, neither has its constant 
appearance failed to affect the work of some of our most 
talented young painters. Even the late Fred Walker may 
be quoted as an example of how the painter may be made to 
suffer for the vagaries of the illustrator. What might be 
termed the “exaggerator” school of illustrators had not 
gained any very prominent position until a year or so before 
the time of the famous artist’s death; yet, even in that short 
time, its evil influence is to be seen plainly enough in some 
of his later productions. In the very last of his works, both in 
painting and in illustration, this tendency had developed 
itself toa considerable extent, and in several instances there 
was distinctly apparent an evident exaggeration and de- 


parture from truth. When, to produce a striking subject, he 
made a Dorsetshire labourer pose like an Athenian athlete, 
he created his effect rather than studied it, and, letting fa 
take the place of truth, lost in the ideal the poetry of nature, 
And, in thinking of Fred Walker and many others, it is — 
impossible to deny the fact that their admiring imitators, 
from the fashion of time immemorial, will at once seize on 
their defects of exaggeration, imagining them to be the very 
idiosyncracies of style which helped to give their works the 
stamp of genius. “Striking illustration,” then, has had a 
tendency to produce a rage for making up pictures by heap- 
ing together a mixture of effects instead of uniting a judicious 
arrangement of truthful studies. Often, too, from this 
absurd fashion our artist collects his effects from the most 
ludicrously inconsistent sources. We ourselves remember 
a young artist, who had chosen for his subject an Irish 
ejectment scene, actually having the coolness to arrange all 
his grouping from a series of sketches he had made during 
arun into the Pyrenees. When taxed with this the rising 
genius calmly answered that no one could possibly find fault 
with his work, for he had made the original study for it in 
Treland, that he knew that all the details were accurate, and 
that he had posed the figures as he had done to add to the 
“ striking effect,” and to give strength to the whole subject. 
If we are to acknowledge that faults such as these are 
greatly due to the influence of the Pictorial Press; if we 
consider, also, its many beneficial tendencies ; it cannot but 
seem strange that we should not give “illustration” such a 
recognised position in the arts as would constantly bring to 
bear upon it the strong light of criticism. 





WORD-MEMORY. 


“Ta mémoire, ennemie presque irréconciliable du jugee 
ment,” says Fontenelle; and this idea of the enmity between 
the faculty which retains and the faculty which compares and 
draws conclusions is one held, with more or less modification, 
by many thinkers on thought and which, like very many 
such philosophic semi-truths, is accepted as complete in the 
philosophy of the careless, and, filtering through the multi- 
tude of minds that take and transmit each other’s wisdom as 
it comes, has obtained all the limpid influence of a platitude. 
The gift of a good memory is frequently looked on less as an 
assistance to study than as a substitute for study: less as a 
helpful means of providing matter for reflection and inference 
than as a knack for dispensing with other intellectual effort 
than that which it renders trifling, the effort of reproducing 
words and statements just as they were received. And, thus 
looked on, it is no wonder that it should be reprehended by 
thinkers who perceive that the right training for the mind to 
its right final work should be a developement to action of its 
own and not to mere receptivity. A skill of remembering 
other men’s thoughts which should exclude our thinking 
thoughts of our own would be of about the same service to 
us as if we were possessed of the accomplishment of walking 
on stilts to such perfection that we could barely use our 
feet on the strangeness of the ground. The man who has a 
prodigious memory and all other brain faculties weak is like 
a catalogue; he is good for purposes of reference, but of 
neither use nor pleasure otherwise. He has no wisdom but. 
that of a copying-machine, to give back in duplicate what 
was put into him. His value will be more or less according 
to the subjects on which he has exercised his memory, but at 
best his use to himself and the world is transmission: he 
discovers nothing, he decides nothing, he creates nothing. A 
man absolutely uninformed but with a. strong judgment and 
a capacity for original thought would be in every field his 
incomparable superior. 

But, though this be true, is it also true that memory, “ the 
purveyor of reason” is inimical to the higher rational 
faculties? Certainly memory sometimes, instead of being 
reason’s purveyor, is only her own. But, if injudicious 
teachers make abuse of a ready faculty to the mischievous 
exclusion of a naturally tardier and more reluctant, or if a 
man who has preserved the facile and retentive memory of 
childhood indulges his bent without adding severer study, it 
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does not show that the used and unused powers were contra- 
dictory, it only shows that not to use a power is injurious to 
it. If you choose never to use your right eye you may get it 
purblind, but that will be no proof that the possession and 
use of a left eye are of debilitating result upon the right. Or, 
since memory and judgement are not so entirely allied in 
their work as eye with eye—though indeed they are nearly so 
—one might make the simile of some other limb and say the 

urblinded eye is no proof of the disadvantage of an active 
Sind: The faculties of the mind are friendly and helps to 
each other, like those of the body; the developement of one, 
far from in itself injuring that of another, only provides it 
with a more serviceable comrade. But it frequently happens, 
with mind as with body, that the zeal and the time given to 
develope one faculty bring about neglect of another, and, 
very naturally, it also happens that the faculty exercised is a 
dominant one, less needing to be called out, and that the 
faculty left in comparative disuse is ineffective, and the more 
needing to be practised and trained. If riding makes a man 
a bad walker it is because he rides instead of walking: if he 
has time for both the strength gained by his riding exercise 
will strengthen his walking. And memory and judgement 
should both be given their strengthening—which can the 
better be done that it need not always be apart; there is little 
mental work, even of mere preparational schooling, in which 
they had not best go together. 

There is another adverse way of regarding a good memory. 
It is often treated not indeed as the cause of weak judgement 
but as the mark of it. People cite you a fool of their acquain- 
tance with a super-excellent memory and several wise men 
with notably bad ones. And, of course, they cannot cite you 
a fool of super-excellent judgement nor wise men inconse- 
quent and shallow. On this want of negative reciprocity 
between memory and judgement they found theirtheory which, 
briefly, is that fools remember and wise men forget. The 
theory is one very commonly current—the stock instances of 
men with miraculous memories and high intellect being too 
few and too manifestly exceptional to have application against 
it—and there is athing in it to make it unpopular, since 
those of us who have good memories can, while boasting the 
memory, meekly accept the civil inevitable supposition that 
they belong to the exceptional beings with intellects wide as 
the wide memory, and those of us who have bad memories are, 
for conversational purposes, ipso facto proved of admirable 
judgement. Yet it might be argued that fools with good 
memories would not be wise men without, but only fools un- 
redeemed by the remembered wisdoms learned parrot fashion, 
that wise men without memories are the less for the missing 
wisdoms of others which they have not been able to garner 
into their storehouses. The men from whom ages learn are 
those who have remembered and who have thought. 

Memory is the handmaid of thought. It first collects the 
materials, then in after days furbishes them. And handmaidens, 
though not above their mistresses, are very necessary for 
their mistresses’ ease and well being. If the mistress has to 
do the handmaid’s work she is the less free for her own, 
and probably the work the handmaid should have done 
is the less efficiently fulfilled. Therefore memory should 
be encouraged to its best, not despised as a brainless 
drudge but trained to do its drudging diligently and 
with its own drudge prudence of the least labour to the 
best end. Much of its work is mere by rote cataloguing— 
mere lists of dates and terms and grammatical variations of 
affixes and prefixes. And these it is the fashion with many 
educationalists of the present day to despise. They have, 
however, their two-fold use. First of all, you can learn no 
science, no language, no series of events, without condescend- 
ing to those unintelligent words and numbers which serve to 
mean so much when you afterwards find them as your familiar 
friends explaining in their right places all that surroundsthem ; 
next, the exercise of your memory upon them is of essential 
good to its growth. It is not so pleasant to “learn by heart” 
as to use your reason and guess your grammatical facts upon 
argumentative grounds—which by many is accounted the 
more philosophical process—but reasoning and argumenta- 
tively guessing about such arbitrary facts as conjugations and 
declensions is in the end a wearying and wasteful procedure 


and he who can lightly trust his memory with the storing of 
words is the sooner able, master of mere words, to use his 
judgement in thorough interpretation. Undoubtedly nothing 
is well known that is not understood ; but there is a way now 
of trying to make beginners, children especially, understand 
what they are to know—but on no account to know by word- 
memory—which makes one think that it ought in a similar 
way to be the right philosophy to let no child walk before it 
could soundly explain the anatomy of its legs and the 
muscular action involved in the movement, no baby begin to 
try its mother tongue empirically. But in learning as in 
living “ méimoire et usage rendent ’ homme sage,” and what is 
acquired by rote may be doubly possessed by the reflection and, 
comparison which that first crude verbal acquisition has 
made possible. tons bic 

It has long been a question—centuries long indeed— 
whether the art of mnemonics is of true value in the 
cultivation of memory. Many believe it to be of 
actual harm to the power, however it may serve, to 
those who can remember a mnemonical system sufficiently 
to keep practical use of its rules, as a prompter sub- 
stitute. Bacon, making of it the common complaint that 
it does not fitly fulfil its purpose, defends it from the accusation 
of harm-doing. “It is certain,” he says, “the art, as it is, 
may be raised to points of ostentation prodigious: but in 
use, as it is now managed, it is barren (not burdensome, nor 
dangerous to natural memory as is imagined, but barren,) 
that is not dexterous to be applied to the serious use of busi- 
ness and occasions.” If, however, a co-temporary system of 
mnemonics was what enabled Mr. Marvin to carry off in his 
head verbatim the contents of a long document, it looks as if 
the art could now be applied seriously enough to occasions.’ 
Yet the art seems in Bacon’s day to have arrived at the results 
most boasted for it now, results such as the “ repeating a 
great number of names or words on once hearing ”—-service- 
able enough, one would think, if the repeating could remain 
a capability permanently and not be a matter of once, like the 
hearing. But the permanence is the question. Does Mr. 
Marvin know that document by heart still? If he does the 
art which has given him that power gives a whole supple- 


mentary intellect: if not it is, though accidentally service- 


able, no more than, as Bacon esteems the mnemotechny of his 
day, equal to the “ tricks of tumblers, funambuloes, baladines ; 
the one being the same in the mind that the cther is in the 
body, matters of strangeness without worthiness.” In the 
former case we ought all to rush in hottest haste to the 
professor who can give us “the custody of knowledge ;” in 
the latter we can, if we like, learn his mnemonics for purposes 
of “ ostentation prodigious ;” but there are a good many other 
ostentations which will do quite as well for us and not inflict 
so much tediousness on our friends. 





PICNICS AND WATER PARTIES. 


The chief value of a ball, in a match-making sense, consists 
in the facilities which it gives to young people to converse 
separately and to interchange ideas, without making them- 
selves conspicuous. If, in the drawing room, after a dinner 
party or at an afternoon’s kettledrum, Captain A. were to 
monopolize Miss B., to draw her away to some remote settee, 
and to chat itéte ad téte with her for half an hour, she 
would be set down as a flirt, unless it were an understood 
thing that there was a sowpcon of mutual attachment between 
herself and her companion, which was rapidly approaching to 
a dénouement. But inthe ball room she can without com- 
ment dance some three times at least with an admirer, and 
can sit out the interludes, enjoying conversation that is neither 
molested nor interrupted. Match-making mammas lament, 
and with reason, that the cost of a well conducted London 
ball is so heavy that social economy often forbids the repeti- 
tion of such entertainments as frequently as hostand hostess 
might otherwise desire. Decorations, extia attendance, 
supper, lights, and band for an ordinary dance that boasts 
but one hundred to one hundred and twenty guests, will 
mount up to close upon 3001., even at a most moderate com- 
putation; and, if the host has called in the services of the 
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upholsterer to rig up awnings for his balconies, or, perhaps, 
to throw out a temporary lounging-room beyond the dining- 
room window, he will find that he pays for the night’s hire of 
the building materials of wood and canvas within five per 
cent. of what he would pay if this extra structure were built 
and left for good. Small dances, almost of a family nature, 
are not in the fashion in London society, whatever they may 
be in continental or provincial towns. Musical “ at homes” 
are usually too crowded to admit of having t¢tes d tétes. The 
Row, Hurlingham, and the two fashionable cricket matches 
at Lord’s facilitate rencontres ; but still one element is wanting 
in them, that of seclusion for those who wish for it. The 
turmoil of a ball-room gives seclusion from its very noisi- 
ness; but at other indoor entertainments few young couples, 
unless they are very far gone, care to make themselves un- 
pleasantly conspicuous by pairing off for an unlimited length 
of time under the gaze of a multitude of acquaintances; and 
under circumstances when others are not similarly pairing 
off, but are gadding to and fro, exchanging a compliment here 
and a remark there. 

To matrons who have cause to realise the difficulty of 
affording chances for sweet converse, coupled with general 
attractions of sight and sound, we would offer our advice— 
“Try water parties.” We are not especial advocates of the 
eold-blooded picnic, for no ulterior purpose ; it is because so 
many parties are organised in this desultory manner that 
picnics are often, from force of habit, looked upon as a 
making of a toil out of a pleasure. In the later part of the 
summer picnics are often the staple stop-gaps for the idle 
days at a country house that is filled with visitors—off days, 
when there is no archery meeting, flower show, or cricket 
match to amuse an audience. The house party then troop off 
in barouche, wagonette, and pony carriage, to some neigh- 
bouring hill-side or woodland that boasts the greatest amount 
of scenery—and often that commodity is but small. The main 
idea consists in taking luncheon al fresco; and often the 
duties of the day are further assisted if the party undertake 
to dispense with the attendance of servants, and to lay their 
own cloth, unpack and pack the hampers, and wait upon 
themselves. The meal, after all, is the centrepiece of the 
day’s programme, and, for that reason, unless there is some- 
thing especially attractive about it, either in the menu for 
gourmets, or in its general conduct for those who seek amuse- 
ment—there is much chance of the day’s proceedings falling 
flat. The comfort of the meal is liable to be marred during 
August and September by scores of wasps and ants that 
scent the prey afar off, buzz round the plates, or commit 
suicide in the claret cup. But when the coal ie but secondary 
in the day’s work, when there is some prior object in being 
out of doors other than the sole intention of consuming food 
in the open air, then, a picnic may possess special charms 
for idlers, and the day be the more pleasant for the fact 
that the midday meal has been taken al fresco. The open 
air luncheon of a shooting party is one of the most pleasing 
features in the day’s work, even to an ardent sportsman, and 
is none the less agreeable if by chance any of the ladies of 
the house turn out to meet the pony and panniers, and to 
share the meal. The same may be said if the ladies drive 
out and bring the luncheon baskets to hungry anglers on 
some Scotch loch, or by some salmon stream. 

In the height of a London season Belgravian matrons can- 
not improvise shooting or fishing parties, to form centre- 
aps for a day of outdoor entertainment, but many scem to 

unaware of the resources which the Thames presents for 
water parties combined either with picnics or with snug 
dinners at riverside hostelries. A well-planned water party 
costs about one-third the amount per head that a well-con- 
ducted dance entails, and affords quite as much, if not even 
more, pleasure in its way to those who are at all inclined to 
enjoy the water; while, last of all, it gives considerable faci- 
lities for love-making. Here, for instance, is a sketch of a 

ssible day’s campaign : Rail from Paddington to Maiden- 
ead at 11 am. The Great Western Railway will always, 
with due notice, reserve saloon carriages ad lib. for private 
parties of this description, and will keep them in a siding for 
the return journey, to be attached to any selected train, so 
that the guests need not fear having to fight for seats ina 


crowd. Once at Maidenhead, it is some seven miles by watet 
to Bisham Woods below Marlow ; or the journey may becut 
short at many a pleasant halting-place on the way. Or 
Marlow may be reached by train, and made the starting point 
with a down-stream journey, thence to Maidenhead or 
Windsor as the place of disembarkation. The Bisham 
Woods fringe the river with tresses of foliage that kiss the 
stream for many hundred yards; no better spot for picnics 
is to be found on the Thames, and, in the woodland walks in 
the background, after luncheon has been discussed, a swain 
must be fainthearted, indeed, if he cannot tell his tale and 
learn his fate.. Another pleasant voyage may be made from 
Reading to Henley, or even to Maidenhead, if steam and 
not oars be the means of propulsion. It may not be always 
easy to find the requisite amount of oarmanship in the young 
men of the hostess’s acquaintance; the swains themselves 
may prefer to be cool and collected brfore the eyes of their 
inamoratas, rather than red-faced and perspiring like galley 
slaves. Watermen are, however, generally to be found in plenty 
with due notice, sufficient to convey boatloads amounting to 
thirty and upwards in the aggregate, and this number, to our 
mind, should, if possible, be the limit for a party of this sort, while 
even twenty isample for sociability and variety. Steam launches 
may be hired from certain builders, with all conveniences on 
board, for some 57. or upwards a day, and with craft of this 
sort there is practically no limit to the voyage. Luncheon 
can be had on board, or the many hotels along the banks may 
be made halting places for luncheon and dinner. But, for a 
real day’s flirtation, a rowing party is, perhaps, preferable, 
especially if the weather admits of picnic, and does not drive 
the party into hotels. Some tact is required to sort the dif- 
ferent boatloads with homogeneous characters; it will hardly 
do to huddle dowagers and young men in one crew, and 
damsels and patres familiarum in another. 

A trip such as this affords a day’s amusement of itself, 
and the meal al fresco is the more appreciated because it is 
a pleasant concomitant, and is not the ne plus ultra of the day’s 
work. Whether the start is at the hour first mentioned for an 
out door luncheon and return in time for an 8 or 9 p.m. 
dinner in town; or, whethér some afternoon train is taken 
for a cold dinner under the trees about 6 p.m. and a return 
by moonlight—in any case an appetite will be well earned, 
and the repast in open air appreciated for the scenery 
which surrounds it. Very few of the well-to-do classes who 
toil through the pleasures of a London season are aware of 
of the beauties of scenery that are to be found on the banks 
of the Thames within an hour’s rail, more or less, of the 
metropolis. From Goring, through Pangbourne and Maple- 
durham, to Reading, is as picturesque a day’s journey in its 
way as can be found; the praises of the Bisham Woods we 
have already sung, and those of Cliefden, below Cookham 
Lock, even surpass them for beauty when viewed from the 
river ; but, being strictly private, no picnic parties can invade 
them. The meadows opposite afford, however, several shady 
resorts for luncheon. Hotels, too, there are of all classes, 
from the quiet inn to the fashionable and more expensive 
hotel. At Henley, Medmenham, Marlow, and Maidenhead din- 
ners may be ordered as récherché as at any London restaurant. 
Those who wish for a clean and less ostentatious hostelrie 
where the grandeur of the waiter of the period is unknown, 
and where the landlord and his daughters, or neat parlour 
maids, such as Izaak Walton would have lauded, do 
the duties of the table, may find snug quarters at Goring, 
Sonning, Wargrave and Halliford. For a short after- 
noon’s excursion, in a quiet and unostentatious way, we 
know of no better programme than to take tram to Hampton 
Court, hire boats at Tagg’s boat house at Moulsey, half a 
mile from the station, thence row or be towed to Stone’s 
hotel at Halliford, be waited on there by the landlord and 
his daughters in a snug room over-looking the river, and 
thence return by water and moonlight to Moulsey in time for 


the last train toLondon. To those of our readers who may, 


wish to vary the ordinary round of London entertainment, to 
give a day’s pleasure to young and old alike among their, 
acquaintances, and to do so for one-third the outlay upon each 
guest that a London dance entails, we offer these suggestions. 
im season, while the thermometer registers 85° in the shade. 
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THE THEORY OF ART. 
L’Esthélique. Par Eugéne Véron. Paris : Reinwald et Cie. 1878, 


To treat of the Theory of Art with adequate learning and 
yet without pedantry is already a considerable distinction. 
Criticism, when it has been called upon to give a philosophical 
account ofthe artist and his work, has been too often tempted 
to indulge a kind of speculation that misses all coatact with 
- the actual motives and processes of artistic production. Even 
the celebrated essay of Lessing, in so far, at least, as it affects 
to consider the principles of tic art, is vitiated by this one 
radical defect; and Windkildent: who is reckoned to have 
done so much for the education of modern taste, may be re- 
garded as the prime source of all that is most pedantic in 
the criticism no less than in the modern practice of art. 
Véron’s admirable treatise offers a vigorous protest against 
such modes of thought. Here and there, perhaps, the reader 
may find cause to complain that he is over anxious to denounce 
the evils of academic influence, and that he allows himself to 
be diverted from a study of the permanent truths of his 
subject by the constant desire to do battle with the presump- 
tions of a particular school. But even this fault only tends 
to give a more completely modern stamp to his teaching, and 
to endow it with a living interest that it could not otherwise 
claim. ‘There is no branch of science,” writes M. Véron 
in the opening sentences of his book, “ which has been so 
entirely abandoned to the dreams of metaphysicians,” and the 
aim that he keeps in view throughout the whole of the volume 
is to rid the subject of the fallacies that have grown out of 
these metaphysical speculations. And it may be observed that 
he labours even more in the interest of practising artists than 
for the sake of a barren philosophical victory. If he contests 
the enslaving dogmas which academic teaching would impose, 
it is because he perceives that every great epoch of art has 
been an epoch of free and independent effort, and because 
the readiest means of breaking the prevailing tyranny of 
official instruction is to expose, by calm process of reasoning, 
the intellectual fallacies upon which it is based. As we have 
alluded at the outset to the polemical aspect of M. 
Véron’s book, it may not be out of place to indicate pre- 
cisely the particular points in the prevailing official system 
against which the most intelligent of French critics are 
constantly waging war. To those among ourselves who are 
demanding some coherent system of art administration, it is 
very commonly objected that we are asking for that which 
France has tried and is now anxious to abandon. It might, 
perhaps, be a sufficient answer to this objection to observe 
that, even if France has now reaped the full benefits to be 
derived from official control, that is no reason why these same 
benefits should be denied to England. But, in truth, there 
is no need to have recourse to such an argument as this, for 
what the French reformers decry is not the Imperial system 
of art administration, but the dominant influence in that 
system of the Académie des Beaux Arts. It is, unhappily, true 
that the Académie des Beaux Arts has been permitted to 
assume a commanding voice in the control of the arts in 
France,an influence which it is now the object of all reformers 
to diminish by every means in their power. We should 
equally deplore, in our own case, the establishment of any 
administrative system which should give preponderating 
power to the authority of the Royal Academy. But it must 
never be forgotten that, in its essence, the accepted machinery 
of art administration in France is clearly separable from the 
Académie des Beaux Arts, and itis for this separation that the 
more intelligent critics are now devoutly longing. 

If we were to seek for the guiding idea that gives to M. 
Véron’s speculations their peculiar force and value, we should 
find it in his repeated assertion of the supreme importance of 
the artist’s personality. In the expression of this personality 
lies the essential quality of all art, whatever the mode of its 
manifestation, and all formulas of style, all principles derived 
from an abstract standard of perfection, are only so many 
hindrances to his work, which the true artist will rudely and 
boldly thrust aside. It would be impossible, of course, in the 


M. | which have their common source in the human min 


present article, to follow the development of this central 
thought through every phase of the subject, but we may 
select one or two chapters as being specially illustrative of 
the author’s method, and of the results to which his reason- 
ing conducts him. One of the first points upon which he 
insists, in pursuance of his idea, is the essentially subjective 
character of every art product. He thus, at the outset, 
reduces the imitative faculty to a subordinate place, and 
rejects altogether the assumption of any external ideal of 
beauty which the artist is bound to accept and to follow. 
The full importance of this position is seen more clearly when 
an author comes to discuss in greater detail the various terms 
QC which criticism characterises the artist’s work. The 
chapter on “style” may be specially distinguished as 
showing M. Véron’s powers of precise and subtle definition. 
It is his business, of course, to treat in turn of all the arts, 
and to observe in each the exercise of those general ae 

. Butit 
will be sufficient for our present purpose to indicate the 
course of his argument in regard to painting and sculpture, 
and we are the more willing to make choice of these branches 
of the subject because M. Véron’s theories are here sup- 
ported by a fullness of knowledge and a fineness of illustra- 
tion that are the index of something more than a merely 
speculative interest. Starting with the terse and eloquent 
sentence of Buffon, “ le style c’est VThomme,” he proceeds to 
discuss the different conceptions of the term to which the 
successive epochs of art have given rise. To those critics 
who would claim for the sculpture of the Greeks the virtue 
of what is called an impersonal style, he pithily retorts that 
their admiration carries its own contradiction. “If this 
praise were merited,” he writes, “it would amount to the 
condemnation of Greek art. I know not in any literature a 
style more entirely personal than that of Aischylus, of 
Demosthenes, of Aristophanes. If the sense of personality 
is not so emphatically expressed in their sculpture, it is not 
the least in the oak because their sculptors have contrived 
to pass into their work ‘le souffle de lame wniverselle, but 
simply because the ideal of sculpture was for a long time 
almost exclusively restricted to the representation of ‘ beau- 
tiful bodies,’ as Plato tells us. Such a narrow ideal had its 
limitation and its canon of beauty, which reflected the par- 
ticular genius of the race.” e entirely with M. 
Véron’s rejection of what may be called the igssloohentin 
fallacy, and we are even disposed to think that he here allows 
too much force to the arguments of his opponents. Greek 
sculpture of the best period displays an amount of ener, 
and passion that is persistently ignored by those who wo 
wish to find therein the vindication of an ideal of lifeless 
repose. Such an ideal belongs to the decadence, not to the 
maturity, of the school, and it has been widely accepted 
because the examples of the decadence have always been at 
hand to give to its principles an apparent confirmation. It 
is true that the Greek artist constantly subdued the expres- 
sion of passion in the human face, but that was in obedience 
to an ideal of character, not an ideal of art, and for proof of 
this we have only to compare the ionate action of the 
horses’ heads in the frieze of the Parthenon with the calm 
reserve imaged in the faces of their riders. But even this 
conception of character was not universally accepted as 
binding upon the artist, as we may convince ourselves by 
reference to the art of the Greek coins in the highest period 
of the school, and to the friezes from the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus. 

It is quite clear, then, that the existence of an impersonal 
style cannot be supported by reference to Greek art, although 
it may be true that, by reason of the lapse of time that sepa- 
rates us from the sculptor and his work, the eral 
characteristics of race and the spirit of the age in which he 
lived may seem to our view to overpower the element of 
individ sentiment. For this reason M. Véron has an 
easier task in dealing with the school of modern Europe. 
With them it is no longer difficult to distinguish the per- 
sonality of the artist, and, although we talk of Venetian or 
Florentine style, we are not tempted to deny the claims of 
men like Titian or Michael Angelo to the possession of sepa- 
rate styles of their own. The sections devoted to the con. 
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sideration of modern painting may be reckoned among the 
most instructive in the volume. M. Véron_ successfully 
repudiates the academic prejudice which would reserve for 
particular schools this attribute of style, and very clearly 
demonstrates the right to its possession of the painters of 
Holland no less than the painters of Florence or Rome. 
There is one point, however, which both here and in the 
chapters on ‘kon and design our author has failed, we think, 
to make sufficiently clear. We most heartily sympathise 
with his contempt for the official creed that would hold up 
painters like David and Ingres as models for the imitation of 
young students, and that would at the same time lead them 
to despise the method and aim of the masters of the Dutch 
schoo!s. But the principles of art which David and 
Ingres brought into disrepute have a real and enduring 
importance hkely to be missed in an age when painting 
is completely absorbed by the problems of realism in 
execution. M. Véron recognises the essential distinction 
between the schools of Florence and Venice, but he does not 
make it sufficiently plain that this distinction in method 
avises from a radical difference of aim that must constantly 
reassert itself. The relation of design to colour-—the balance 
that is established between them in the work of a particular 
school or epoch—forms, in fact, the surest index of intellec- 
tual purpose. Whenever painting becomes deeply engaged 
in the service of the imagination so surely do we find that 
the province of design begins to encroach upon the domain 
of colour, and the stamp of individual style is impressed less 
in the processes of execution than in the choice of particular 
types of character and moods of feeling. We recognise Franz 

als by the qualities of his brush-work, but we know 
Lionardo and Michael Angelo by the peculiar beauty of the 
faces and forms that they have created, by their constant 
pursuit of delicate truths of expression. It is not that 
colouring fails in the work of these men, but that it assumes 
a function essentially different from that which it exercises 
in the work of another school. It serves as an eloquent 
symbol, and does not seek for the triumphs of vivid illusion. 
But when we look in another direction, and turn to the 
masters of Venice and Flanders, we find that design, in its 
turn, is made to sacrifice a part of its pretensions. Here the 
colourist, in the modern sense of the term, is all in all, and, 
as the radical idea of the art of these schools is rather 
truth in portraiture than poetic beauty, there is no exercise 
of imitative power that is inappropriate to the painter’s 
purpose. 

It will be judged, from what has been said, that to the latter 
of these two ideals M. Véron does the most ample justice. 
His analysis of the execution of Rubens, Franz Hals, and 
Delacroix is, indeed, a most eloquent and instructive chapter 
of criticism, and we cannot do better as a sample of the 
author’s style than quote the passage specially devoted to the 
second of these :— 


Mais c’est dans les écoles flamande et hollondaise qu’il faut chercher la 
touche dans tout son éclat, dans toute sa hardiesse, dans toute son indi- 
vidualité. C’est la que sont les virtuoses du pinceau, c’est 1A que le métier 
a aticint la perfection et parfois méme la depassée. Il existe certainement 
beaucoup d’artistes égaux ou supérieurs 4 Franz Hals; il n’y a pas de 
practicien au-dessus de lui; le métier a chez lui un si énergique accent de 
pereonnalité qu’il lui tient lieu de génie. I] posséde une justesse d’ceil, une 
sireté de main, d’une extraordinaire infallibilité. I] ne proméne pas sa 
brosse sur la toile ; on dirait qu’il la lance, ct il la lance avec tant d’addresse 
et de certitude qu’elle touche toujours exactement au point juste sans jamais 
s’écraser ni plus ni moins qu'il n’est nécessaire pour rendre |'effet 
voulu ; ses toiles ont l’accent d’une improvisation, et elles en ont tous les 
bonheurs. On ne se le figure pas pesant ses touches, les remaniant, les 
corrigeant. Il les projette du premier coup et n’y revient jamais. Cette 
franchise, cette audace du métier, donne & toutes ses ceuvres une saveur 
énergique et étrange qui sanve méme les défaillances de la pensée ct fait 
oublier l'absence des qualités supérieurs d’imagination et de poésie que 
font les grandes artistes et que lui out manqué. 


We have only been able to glance at M. Véron’s treatment 
of one branch of his subject, but the chapters on Architecture, 


Poetry, the Drama, and Music, are scarcely less deserving of 
attention, 


CURIOSITIES OF THE POST OFFICE. 


Posts and Telegraghe, Past and Present ; with an account of the ee 
and Phonograph. By William Tegg, F.R.H.S. London: William 


Tegg and Co. : 
In page 20 of Mr. Tegg’s most interesting volume occurs 
this statement :— . 


On the 22nd February, 1779, an advertisement appeared, stating that 
the Post Boy . . had been robbed by two footpads, with crape over 
their faces, of the whole mail, containing bags for Liverpool, Manchester, 
Wigan, Chester, and thirty other towns, besides the Irish Mail. 


So that barely a century has elapsed since a single portman- 
teau strapped on a horse’s back, with a postboy astride in 
front of it, sufficed for the conveyance of the Irish Mail and 
the letters for thirty-four chief towns in England. For 
further illustration of the contrast between the old time and 
new, it may be stated that the rate at which the post travelled 
did not exceed three and a half miles an hour. We learn 
from the Postmaster-General’s reply to a letter in which Har- 
ley, Earl of Oxford, remonstrated against the slowness of de- 
livery, that about four miles an hour was “ the usual rate of ex- 
presses.” These and numberless other details of the sort, which 
are furnished by Mr. Tegg, indicate the extent to which the his- 
tory of the Post Office serves as an index to that of the nation’s 
progress generally. This is the aspect in which, for the most 
part, it is exhibited by Mr. Tegg, whose stories, however, are 
well worth reading for their own sake. And we are glad to 
add that the skill with which the compiler handles his sub- 
ject is as great as his knowledge and perseverance. What 
with brevity of treatment, judicious selection of details, and 
clearness of language, ‘ Posts and Telegraphs,’ in spite of its 
title, is as readable and amusing as many a successful novel 
of the season. 

Mr. Tegg gives a preliminary sketch of the Post as known 
to the Romans, Jews, and other ancient nations; and most 
readers will be astonished to find how many references to 
the institution are scattered throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. We are surprised, however, that he makes no 
allusion to the postal system of the Mongols—one of the 
most perfect of the kind ever introduced. Ata time when 
the European States were only reviving the system, as it had 
been left by Charlemagne, Kublai Khan’s postmen ran 
their thousand leagues’ “beat” from Kambalu to the far 
West of Mongolia and beyond, with the regularity of clock- 
work, and a speed far greater than had ever been attained in 
England before the age of railways. Some account of the 
Mongol Post may be found in Howarth’s ‘ History of the 
Mongols,’ published by Longmans in 1876, of which Mr. 
Tegg might, perhaps, make some use for his next edition. 
Louis XI., it seems, was the restorer of Charlemagne’s 
organization; and the first English Postmaster-General was 
Sir Brian Tuke, Magister Nunciorum Cursorum sive postarum, 
as he is called in the records. The office must have been any- 
thing but a bed of roses for poor Sir Brian. “The constables 
many tymes be fayne to take horses out of plowes and cartes, 
wherein can be no extreme diligence,” is portion of his reply 
and apology to Thomas Cromwell, who had been complaining 
of “ great default in conveyance of letters.” If the following 
represents the condition even of the Royal Post, what must 
have been that of the general service ? :— 


** As to postes between London and the courte,” Sir Brian says, “‘ there be 
nowe but two; whereof the one is a good robust fellowe, and was wont to 
be diligent, evil intreated many tymes, he and other postes by the herbi- 
geours (innkeepers) for lack of horse rome and horse mete, without which 
diligence cannot te. The other hath been the most payneful fellow, in 
nyght and daye, that I have knowen among the messengers. If he be nowe 
slak he shall be changed, as reason is.”’ 


The foreign merchants resident in London had a post of 
their own, but this privilege, being often abused for commercial 
and financial purposes, was abolished in 1581, when both the 
inland and foreign services were put under the charge of 
“Chief Postmaster” Randolph. It is a curious instance of 
English conservatism that, though stage coaches were intro- 
duced early in the seventeenth century, the mails continued 
to be conveyed on horseback, in the manner described above, 
until the year 1784, when Mr. John Palmer, manager of @ 


itheatre at Bath, started the first mail coach between the 
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two cities. Palmer’s contract saved the Government 20,0001: 
a year. In pp. 35,36, Mr. Tegg describes the annual procession of 
mail coaches from Milbank to Lombard-street on the King’s 
birthday—a show which must have been almost as grand an 
affair as the Lord Mayor’s. In 1836, “the total number of 
mail coaches in England was fifty four-horse, and forty-nine 
two-horse—thirty in England, and ten in Scotland.” The 
earlier portion of the work contains curious information about 
the Scottish penny post, letter franking, old fashioned 
superscriptions, &c. “Franks were shamelessly abused 
—members of Parliament giving away whole packets 
of them, with which many people often payed their 
servants’ wages. The cost of franking increased from 
24,0001. in 1715 to 170,0002. in 1763.” Nor was it letters alone 
that were franked. The following are specimens of eighteenth 
century franks :—‘“ Two maid-servants going as laundresses 
to my Lord Ambassador Methuen ;” “ Doctor Crichton carry- 
ing with him a cow and divers necessaries ;” “two bales of 
stockings for the use of the Ambassador to the Crown of 
Portugal.” 

But the contemporary history of the Post Office is still 
more strange than its past; and there is not, perhaps, one 
reader in a hundred thousand who can boast of a fair 
acquaintance with the wonderful details given in pp. 47 to 
140, regarding the organization of the great offices in St. 
Martins-le-Grand. Very few indeed know anything of the 
pneumatic tube service between the head office and twenty of 
the chief metropolitan stations. A written message by the 
Charing Cross tube is passed in four minutes. Press tele- 
graphic messages are manipulated by a special staff, who 
attend from five in the evening till two in the morning, and 
an idea of their work may be gathered from the fact that, on 
the occasion of a late debate, they transmitted matter equal 
in amount to 220 columns of The Times, in the space of a 
few hours. The following are a few specimens of strange 
addresses from the amusing chapter on the “ Blind Man’’—the 
decipherer, or enigmatist, it we may so name him, of the Post 
Office :—“ Sromfreddavi” (Sir Humphrey Davy): “ Wardling 
street, noher Londer Brutz, Schibseed’”’ (Watling-street, near 
London Bridge, Cheapside) ; ‘‘ Wharan Que ner Ne Veasel 
Pin Tin” (Wareham Quay, near Neweastle-upon-Tyne) ; 
“To my sister Bridget, or sie to my brother Tom Burke, in 
eare of the Praste, who lives in the Parish of Baleumbury, 
Cork, or if not to some dacent neighbour in Ireland ;” “ Obern 
Yenen” (Holborn Union); “Ash Bedles in Such” (Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch); and 

“Uncle John 
Hopposite the Church 
“ London England’? 


*€ Coneyach lunentich 
a Siliam.”’ 

We can only refer to Mr. Tegg’s good description of the 
Sneak’s den—the late “ Secret Office” of the establishment— 
with its secret staircase,and ingeniously simple tools for open- 
ing letters. Mr. Tegg, however, knows more about the 
“dirty work’”’—now, no doubt, obsolete—than he considers it 
prudent to tell us. One of the most amusing chapters in the 
eollection is that on “ Packets by Post.” 

When the packet post was introduced, shortly after the 
adoption of Rowland Hill’s penny post, it was thought, no 
doubt, that the “ packets ’’ would be confined to written and 
printed matter mainly. But the authorities soon discovered 
that the public gave a very wide interpretation to the word 
“ packet,” as appears from the following list of enclosures for 
the post :— 

From Blackburn . . . two canary birds, delivered by the postman, 
alive and well . . . To London, a woodcock, also a pair of piebald 
mice, which were kept by the P. O. a month, fed, and at last delivered to 
the owner, who called for them(!) From Manchester to Castle-street, 
Borough, two rabbits and one bird, and fifteen parcels of plum pudding. 
From Bognor to Plymoutha lobster. . . A bank note for 50/., the 
twoends . . . merely folded upon each other, wafered, and the back 
directed. Innumerable leeches were also posted in bladders, several of 
which burst, the water having wetted the letters, and many of the poor 
creatures were found crawling over the correspondence of the country. ... 
A ship biscuit was found, the address of which was on a very small piece 
oasted thereon. . . » From Exmouth to Hastings half-a pound of soft 
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soap was posted in thin paper. , . . From Hastings to Bath a bunch of 
grapes, andalso shrimps. . . . Aroastduck. . . . A flask of gun- 
powder. . . . Fifty-three ‘ packets’’ of lucifer matches, one of which 
exploded in the P.O, . . . A traveller or bagman wrote to his wife for 
his pistol: she sent it, merely labelled, and loaded to the mouth with 
powder, ball, and slugs. . . . A box of live spiders. . . . Two 
sweetbreads. . . . A human heart, a partridge, a mackerel, a human 
stomach. . « » Twosnakes, a crayfish, and a dog. 


But we must conclude. The contents of Mr. Tege’s 
volume are as various as those of the above-described 
“packet” post. The book is a small encyclopedia about the 
post, telegraphs, and telephone, of which it is impossible to 
give anything like an adequate notice. But, perhaps, we have 
said quite enough to show that the work isas entertaining as 
it is useful. There is one very significant fact which cannot 
escape the notice even of the most careless reader, viz., that 
the successive improvements in the management of the office 
were invariably due to private skill and enterprise. The 
State and its favourites always opposed the innovations ; but 
they as invariably made aiadlads for their error by their 
prompt annexation of the business as soon as it began to pay. 
So it fared with Williamson, an Aberdonian, and founder of 
the Scotch penny post, as also with Murray, who started the 


London penny post in 1683. Jews and Papists are at the - 


bottom of it all, cried out Murray’s opponents! And all 

officialdom—Pitt excepted—was up in arms when Palmer 
roposed to supersede the three mile rate express post boys 
by mails running at the break-neck pace of eight miles an 
our, 


FRENCH PICTURES IN ENGLISH CHALK. 


French Pictures in English Chalk. Second Series. By the Author of 
*‘ The Member for Paris.’ Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The author of the Second Series of ‘French Pictures in 
English Chalk’ has a formidable rival in himself. Few more 
charming sketches of social life than his first series have ever 
appeared, and, indeed, the brilliancy and point of ‘ Our First 
Success’ could hardly be surpassed. But, it is proverbially 
possible to have too much of a good thing, and the kind of 

thing supplied in these stories is peculiarly capable of 
ing overdone. We all know, of course, that: the humorous 
and the pathetic are closely allied, and that life is “a comedy 
to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel.” But even 
Thackeray occasionally wearies the reader with his endless 
variations on the familiar theme, and those who reproduce the 
monotony without the genius of Thackeray soon become 
intolerable to a healthy taste. We do not accuse the author 
of ‘ French Pictures’ of being dull, for there is not one of 
the stories in this volume which is not readable. But we think 
that, having achieved a brilliant success with his first series, 
he would have done well not to repeat the performance. The 
author of so exceedingly clever and entertaining a book as the 
‘Member for Paris’ need surely not have shrunk from 
writing a story in the orthodox manner, while it seems to show 
almost a morbid horror of prolixity when a man converts his 
ideas into the kind of intellectual pemmican which this volume 
contains. There is, moreover, a temptation peculiarly inci- 
dent to this form of composition, and it is a temptation of so 
insidious a kind that even men of real genius have yielded to 
it. When Bret Harte first became known to the English 
ublic, he was often startling, but he was always natural. 
is effects were often the result of glaring contrast, but still 
his imagination was under the control of strong common 
sense. Take, for instance, the funeral oration of “ Tennessee’s 
partner,” which is, in our judgment, equal to the best work 
of Dickens :— 


‘* When a man,”’ began Tennessee’s partner, slowly, “‘ has been running 
free all day, what’s the natural thing for him to do? Why, to come home; 
and, if he ain’t in a condition to go home, what can his best friend do? 
Why, bring him home! And here’s Tennessee has been running free, and 
we brings him home from his wandering.’? He paused, and picked up a 
fragment of quartz, rubbed it thoughtfully on his sleeve, and went on :— 
‘‘ It ain’t the first time that I’ve packed him on my back, as you see’d me 
now. It ain’t the first time that I brought him to this yer cabin when he 
couldn’t help himself ; it ain’t the first time that I and‘ Jenrey have waited 
for him on yon hill, and picked him up, and so fetched him home when he 
couldn’t speak and didn’t know me, And now that it’s the last time, 
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why’’—he paused and rubbed the quartz gently on his sleeve—‘* you see, 
it’s a sort of rough on his partner. And, now, gentlemen,” he added, 
abruptly, picking up his long-handled shovel, “‘the fun'l’s over ; and my 
thanks, and Tennessee’s thanks to you for your trouble.” 


The contrast between the expression and the sentiment of 
this speech is almost as great as that between the local acces- 
sories and the real character of the scene. But it is the con- 
trast of real life, and it impresses the imagination without 
shocking the judgment. Let any one compare with “ Ten- 
nessee’s Partner” the strained hysterics of ‘The Fool of Five 
Forks,’ one of Bret Harte’s later stories, and he will see how 
dangerous is the power and how subtle the temptation to 
“pile up the agony.” This fatal gift has seriously marred, if 
it has not entirely spoiled, what would otherwise be the very 

yretty story called ‘ Fleur de Lis, the second in this volume. 

leur de Lis is the daughter of a French duke, who during 
the invasion of her country falls in love with aGerman officer, 
Friedrich Leoneizen, who on one occasion saves her from being 
assaulted and robbed. The Duke’s chateau is attacked by 
German troops under Leoneizen’s command, and this is how 
the story ends :— 


Pale, but with her lips set, Fleur de Lis stepped forward. She hesitated 
a moment : then she aimed with her weapon. Friedrich Leoneizen was 
scarcely at thirty yards’ distance from her. Her face was flushed, but 
grave and sad. 

She pressed the trigger. 

He reeled in his saddle, looked, saw who had shot him ; then fell. 

Before her cousin could stop her, or guess her intention, Fleur de Lis 
had sprung on to the window-sill, whore she knelt on one knee, her hair 
streaming, her breast daring the shower of lead. There was the remnant 
of a tricolor flag trailing over the ledge ; she seized it and waved it, crying, 
‘* Vive la France! They are falling back!’’ The Prussian bugles were 
sounding the retreat. The French girl heard them as she dropped, and she 
breathed her last amid the triumphant cheers of her countrymen, shouting 
** Victory !” 

Apart from the moral or psychological question whether 
a girl could deliberately shoot a man with whom she 
was in love, we submit that the wildness and violence 
of this scene are artistically wrong and bad, and that the 
whole episode is fitter for a Surrey theatre than for a book 
addressed to the educated public. It is “tearinga passion to 
tatters” to “split the ears of the groundlings.” The political 
opinions of the author seem to have undergone a change in 
the interval between his two series of tales. In the first 
series a pretty strong republican bias was observable, and if 
good people were Imperialists or Royalists they always ap- 
peared as “ sober men among drunkards.” But the present 
volume is almost dedicated to the memory of the late lamented 
Second Empire. With the exception of the first story, where 
the effects of that ennobling 7 gime upon the virtue of women 
are indicated with singular plainness, there is nothing in this 
book to show that the author’s sympathies are not even now 
with “le petit Badinguet” at Chiselhurst. Napoleon III. is 
described in the most eulogistic terms, though it is a little 
curious that in the story devoted to his honour, where great 
stress is laid upon the late Emperor’s fidelity to his word, 
the Imperial promise is conspicuously broken upon the flim- 
siest of excuses. It seems somewhat difficult to defend the 
Second Empire. Our author’s hero, however, is a staunch 
Imperialist, and resigns a high post in the army because he 
is not allowed to attend the Emperor’s funeral. This just 
man made perfect, by name Jean Ceeurpreux, is a slightly 
tiresome personage, reminding one somewhat of Aristotle's 
peyahoyuxos, or Moliere’s Alceste, and having a tendency to 
run “simple honesty” and the rest of it rather into the 
ground. But, if the corrupt and feeble despotism of which 
France was so well rid in 1870, is still the subject of this 
writer’s admiration, the less immoral if more o »pressive rule 
of the Czar is to him anathema. ‘ Prince Moleskine's Con- 
spiracy’ is a very amusing story, and certainly does not suffer 
in vigour of style or picturesqueness of de‘ail from the very 
decided animus which it displays. Prince Moleskine runs 
through his fortune in Paris, and is, therefore, obliged to re- 
turn to his ancestral estate in Russia. He is accompanied 
by a French journalist, inspired with the hopeful project of 
editing a Radical paper in Russia, from whom the Custom 
House officers at the Polish frontier take “his printing 
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machine, his box of works on political economy, a number of 
the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ which he carried in his hand 
for desultory reading, the manuscript of a novel of his three 
parts finished, and a copy of the Journal des Débats dis- 
covered by one of the officials in the tail pocket of his coat. 
On arriving at their hotel in St. Petersburg, M. Roquit, the 
journalist, “by way of acquainting himself with the 
periodical literature of the country, asked for a native 
paper, and a waiter in red plush breeches and a laced coat 
brought him up on a silver tray the St. Petersburg Gazette, 
in the chief columns of which he read thus :—The day 
before yesterday His Imperial Majesty the Czar deigned to 
go out shooting in the woods of Czarskol-Selo, and met with 
an accident, the branch of a tree falling on his august head 
and prostrating him to the earth.. Dr. Orloff, the court 
physician, was at once on the spot, and his Majesty was» 
graciously pleased to allow his head to be rubbed with an 
embrocation, after which he deigned to feel better, and by 
the end of the day was graciously pleased to feel no more 
pain at all.” After this the friends set out for “ Moleskine 
Hall or Moleskine Castle,” and the pleasures of Russian 
travelling are described with much zest :—“ Save in winter, 
when the roads are frozen, and one can ride in sledges, 
Heaven help the bones of the Russian traveller! Ruts two 
feet deep; branches of trees lying across the roadway; huge 
flints as big as cannon-balls; and every couple of hours a 
break-down, with no houses or light, no wheelwrights 
within twenty miles to set matters straight, and a fierce, 
howling, savage wind sweeping up clouds of dust to blind the 
horses and choke the passengers. Here the landau comes toe 
a dead standstill, embedded up to the axletrees in slush, and 
the travellers have to get out and push and tug and pers- 
pire until they are wet through and covered from top to toe 
with mud. Further on the harness breaks in two or three 
places at once, and has to be mended with bits of string, 
pocket handkerchiefs, braces, or with one’s necktie. One of 
the horses then lies down in the dirt, and refuses to move 
on. The Russian driver takes to coaxing. ‘My little 
father, my pigeon, my pretty cousin, don’t lie down so and 
break the heart of your poor isortstshick.’ This occupies 
about half-an-hour, during which the travellers blow on their 
finger tips, and flatten their noses against the window-panes 
to see if there is a village within view. The roadside inns 
have nothing to offer one but a brick floor to sleep on. 
People take their own provisions with them; if not, they 
must put up with bread, a few shades darker than the 
schwarz-brod of Germany, and infinitely more sour. Per- 
haps, also, they may get a piece of raw ham, derived from a 
gaunt, thin pig, tough and stringy; but this is doubtful. 
To crown the pleasures of the voyage, one must exhibit one’s 

assport and road-bill five or six times a day at the posting 

ouses, and, if one has let either of them drop in one of the 
numerous breakdowns, there is nothing for it but to go back 
all the way and get another. A Russian postmaster would 
allow himself to be hashed into mincemeat sooner than allow 
you to pass without the written official order.” The result of 
M. Roquet’s enterprise need not here be described, especially 
as the story itself is well worth reading. The least pleasant 
tale in the book is “ The Sceptic,” which bears a disagreeable 
resemblance to Mr. Mallock’s vulgar and repulsive jew 
d’esprit, called ‘The New Paul and Virginia.’ 


SCOTCH FIRS. 

Scotch Firs. By Sarah Tytler. In Two Volumes. 
Elder and Co. , wt 
These two pleasant volumes by the author of ‘Citoyenne Jac- 
queline’ are even less concerned with Scotch firs than with 
Scotch whiskey. They are simply a collection of scenes of cleri- 
cal life, and might very appropriately have been so designated 
if thename had not been already in use, and if—which is a still 
more satisfactory reason—there had been less in common be- 
tween the styles of the two novelists. In her quiet vivid real- 
ism, in a certain cool, passionless analysis and calculation of 
motives, and, as the result of this, in her manner of presenting 
a character by gradual elaboration rather than by a few 
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rapid touches, the author of ‘Scotch Firs’ bears some 
resemblance to George Eliot. Her humour, too, like 
that of the great analyser, is more of the head than of 
the heart. But here the resemblance stops. ‘The Rev. 
Adam Cameron’s Visit to London,’ or, again, ‘ The Principal 
of St. Ninian’s,’ is far more successful as a series of 
sketches, or scenes, than as a drama, or coherent and fully 
developed tale of human life. If we may judge from the 
story of Mr. Cameron, the former is a kind of composition 
in which, if she chooses to make the best use of her un- 
doubted powers, the author is likely to have but few rivals. 
Mr. Cameron is the United Presbyterian minister of Kinkell, 
for whom, when the story opens, his faithful and admiring 
flock are secretly preparing the surprise of a holiday to the 
wonderful Exhibition—in Hyde Park, we presume. The 
parish minister, the Free Kirk minister, the Episcopalian 
minister, have all been far travellers—one of them having 
actually visited Palestine ; why may not the U. P.’s, in 
spite of their poverty, render a like token of regard for the 
beloved pastor who has grown old and grey in their service ? 
The description of the proceedings, of the minister’s wife’s 
share in them, of the kirk session deputation—consisting of 
two farmers, a grieve, a retired tradesman, and a cartwright 
—is all very amusing, and the characters are accurately drawn. 
The mixture of easy familiarity, reverence, and “ romantic 
Toyalty” with which the Kinkell U. P.’s regard their old pastor 
is thoroughly Scotch, and the author has very properly chosen 
the two poorest members of Mr. Cameron’s congregation as 
the exponents of this feeling. A kind of outdoor paupers as 
they are, Widow Suttie and Katie Macbryde totter to the 
chapel door to drop their “testimonial” pennies into the 
ee pla — 


None crowed more loudly than the ancient women crowed and mum. 
bled over their coarse, weak tea, bread with its scraping of butter and 
occasional morsel of red herring, and over what were to be the grand 
doings of their Maister Cameron, ’as gin he werena fit to gang on his 
travels as weel as ony warl’ly auld moderate or flichty Free Kirker 
or stickit Paupist’. 


The episode and the characters would, perhaps, have been 


impossible south of the Tweed; north of it, the Widow 


Sutties and Katie Macbrydes abound in every parish. With 
a supply of oatmeal from Mrs. Cameron, a store of new laid 
eggs from another lady, and a warm “comforter” (season, 
midsummer) froma third, Mr.Cameron starts for the Exhibi- 
tion, and at last finds himself at a lodging-house in Tottenham 
Court-road, to which he had been recommended by some 
country cousin’s cousin, who fancied that Tottenham Court- 
road was the umbilicus of the universe. The story of the 
worthy minister’s troubles with his landlady, his admirin 
peregrinations over the vast city, and his schemes for little 
pues of ribbons and bonnets at the Exhibition for his 
ady friends at Kinkell, are told very humorously. As one 
of a score instances of the author’s genuinely dramatic way 
of presenting an incident, take Mr. Cameron’s chance meeting 
with a Kinkell acquaintance in St. Paul’s Church yard. At 
Kinkell he would have greeted the latter with a distant 
“ good morning.” “ Mr. George” would have been his nearest 
approach to familiarity; but, under the spell of the strange 
city, and the unexpected character of the encounter, the 
exclamation was—‘ Geordie Da’rymple.” Shortly there 
follows a capital scene, in which Mr. George pays a visit to 
Mr. Cameron’s lodgings, where he horrifies the prejudiced 
old minister by telling him that he was going to see “a gifted 
young lady act in a good play” :— 

The minister's quietness had not prevented him from standing up and 
beginning to preach on the floor of the London lodging-house parlour. As 
he preached, he involuntarily assumed the peculiar tone and action to which 
the people of Kinkell were so aceustomed that they had come to look upon 
it as the proper pointing of each sentence of the discourse. He had a 
certain groaning intonation, half ‘nasal, half grating, which marked the 
difference between his speaking and his preaching. He leant forward and 
rose with each sentence and clause of a sentence, as by a spring, on the 
tips of his toes, descending again with a like jerk, ludierously at variance 
with his grey hairs and the general gravity of his aspect. 


It may seem strange that a sensible, reverent person like 
Mr. George should have asked the old minister to go to the 


theatre to judge for himself. Stranger still, Mr. Cameron 
went ; for, at a subsequent meeting with Mr. George, at. the 
Abbey, he discovered that the “ gifted young lady” was his 
own grand-daughter—her father being his only son, who, 
many years ago, had committed forgery, and of whom he had 
not heard since. The description of Mr. Cameron in the theatre, 
of his wonderful state of mind, and of the various psycho- 
logical steps by which he became convinced, there ial then, 
that the theatre was the very reverse of the devil’s den which 
the Kinkell folk imagined it to be—that, in fact, it was or 
= become a great school of morality—is unquestionably 
skilful and most humorous. The reader may or may not 
entertain a doubt as to the possibility of so speedy and satis- 
factory a conversion, under any circumstances in which a man 
of Mr. Cameron’s temperament and lifelong training might 
find himself, but he cannot doubt the cleverness of the 
picture. Nevertheless, as a coherent story, the present is 
open to the charge of dealing too freely in “ sensations” and 
improbabilities. The meeting in the city and in the abbey, 
the friendship between Mr. George and Miss Cameron, the 
fact that the = at which the old minister looked repre- 
sented a tints istory such as might have applied literall 

to his own son’s case, were startling coincidences, whic 

might certainly have passed muster in a me ; but in 
the present case they seem to overstrain the limits of proba- 
bility. The unrelieved meanness of the character of Miss 
Cameron’s parents seems also, in an artistic sense, to 
be a mistake. Somehow, it appears to fail, even by way of 
contrast to the nobility of their daughter. This species of 
shortcoming, however, is more conspicuous in the longer 
of the two stories which fill these volumes. Dr. Graham, the 
Principal of St. Ninian’s, labours—from early manhood to 
middle life—under the icion of having fraudulently 
deprived his eldest brother’s daughter of her rightful in- 


heritance. Overwhelming evidence was gathered against 
him; but the Slaten tata turn, overw his profes- 


sorial accusers with the revelation that the young lady dis- 
covered, first in Kinkell, and next in St. Nimian’s, was not 
his niece, but his daughter, by a secret marriage at Gretna 
Green, but whose mother the reverend gentleman afterwards 
re-married in regular form. This turn in the story, just at 
the moment when the readcr’s wrath is hottest against the 
unpaternal conduct of the Principal, is a coup worthy of the 
novelist now at the the head of the Government. It is a 
consequence of the author’s method of treatiny her subject that 
the reader’s contempt for the weaknesses and meanness of Mrs. 
Cameron, herson,and even her husband, obscuresthe sympathy, 
or,at least, the pity, which she would enlist on their behalf. The 
mother and her son are, no doubt, literally accurate types, 


&|but their story leaves behind a residuum of revulsion, with 


seareely anything of the silver lining of a more pleasant 
feeling ; ent: thal, we:talee 14::tkt thn! eeetaelicaih. , also, 
in a sense, is the circumstance that the lover of the sup 
niece and the champion of her rights is the Principal’s 
fellow-labourer and mortal enemy in the college, Mr. 
Colquhoun. The author _— perhaps have succeeded in 
restoring the balance of feeling in this case too; but she 
settles the difficulty by killing off the Principal in the 
quietest manner and at the shortest notice. In brief, the 
autor of ‘Scotch Firs’ would do well to avoid the “sen- 
sational”’ field; she is qualified for far better and higher 
work than the spinning and weaving of incidents. We have 
said that, as a writer of sketches or scenes from Scottish life, 
she is capable of reaching the highest position; and we may 
add that there are in these volumes several meatal 
that of the Rev. Adam Cameron—which her readers will 
gladly include in their gallery of literary portraits. 





TALLY-HO. 
Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, ¥c. By F. F. Whitehurst (“a Veteran’’). 
London : Tinsley Brothers. 


Likewise Yoicks! “If you think Yoicks more appropriate, 
consider that I have said it.” Thus Eugene to his friend 
Mortimer in ‘ Our Mutual Friend.’ We must be pardoned 
if, after a perusal of ‘Tally-ho,’ we fall temporarily—only 
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temporarily, we hope—into “a Veteran’s” style. There is 
no accounting for taste, but, as veterans are generally credited 
with being garrulous and inclined to heighten the interest of 
their narrative with little embellishments, we are surprised 
at the choice of a nom de plume. Perhaps, however, “a 
Veteran’s ” innate sense of the fitness of things is keener 
than ours. If he had been a reporter, we could under- 
stand the “pleasant and courteous reception” he received 
“ from the hie. Hugh Lowther.” Gentlemen are not always 
rude to reporters. But it is not proper to treat veterans with 
anything like civility ; at least, this is the inference which 
we draw from the following pleasing little anecdote :— 


My host, entrenched behind a bottle of 1820 port, for which he knows I 
have an amiable weakness, sought to entrap me intoadiscussion. . . . 
I listened attentively for a while, filling the largest glass I could find, and 
forgetting to pass the bottle. 

‘I am thoroughly in accord with you,’’ I said, ‘‘ for there is no doubt 
you have hit the right nail on the head when you say it is not only able men 
that we want at this momentous crisis, but stable men ; by all means let us 
have stable men, they are the fellows to help one over a difficult country.” 

** Upon my word,”’ he said, “ you are so quick, I really have forgotten 
the point I was about to illustrate, and have dropped the thread of my 
argument.”’ 

‘Pray don't trouble yourself to look for the one or stoop to pick up the 
other,”’ I replied; ‘‘ you have thoroughly convinced me, and, as society 
has its duties as well as its pleasures, I think I will join the ladies.”’ 


This is evidently the way in which a Veteran thinks veterans 
ought to be treated. 

It appears that the Veteran’s tastes are “ simple, requiring 
only the best, and plenty of it, with the proviso that the 
little wine I take shall be dry.” Mrs. Gamp, if we remember 
rightly, required the bottle to be placed on the chimney-piece, 
so that she could put her lips to it ‘“‘ when so dispoged.” The 
Veteran seems to live upou the fat of the land, and to fare 
sumptuously ee day. He is for ever “ sitting down” to 
“discuss” something. Upon one occasion it is a round of 
beef about twenty pounds in weight, flanked by a ham of 
equal proportions, with sundry little kickshaws. Another 
time he sits down, “an exemplar worthy of imitation,” 
to “ Potage au printemps, fillets of sole fried to perfection 
and served hot, boudins of hare, a small well selected 
rump steak, a hen pheasant hung to the hour and 
roasted to a turn, a mould of excellent jelly, and a ripe and 
real Stilton cheese, with one bottle of exceedingly dry and old 
Perrier Jouet’s champagne,” and so on ad nauseam. Accord- 
ing to a Veteran, he always praises the bridge that carries him 
over, and that, we suppose, is the reason why he always gives 
the hotels at which he lives in such splendour a gratuitous 
udvertisement. Not only, however, is he fond of good living, 
but he also affects good company, and, to let the reader know 
the latter fact, he constantly drags in twaddle of this kind :— 
““* What do you think of him?’ was a question asked by Sir 
Henry Webster—Lady Holland’s son—at a marvellous déjeriner, 
given at his residence, Granard Lodge, Roehampton, where 
the distinguished guests were assembled in such numbers 
that a table had to be improvised for Count D’Orsay and 
myself, with whom, by the way, I passeda by no means 
mauvais quart d’heure. ‘ Well, I don’t think he’ll ever set 
the Thames on fire,’ was my reply. That man was Louis 
Napoleon, fresh from the fortress of Ham, to whom I had 
just been introduced, and with whom in those days I would 
not have exchanged position or prospects.” The only thing 
in all this, as to which we feel the slightest interest, is the 
table thus “improvised.” It was clearly not a separate 
table. Did Count D’Orsay and the Veteran spend a by no 
means mauvais quart dheure eating their déjeiner off 
two chairs, or the bottom of a tub, or did they squat like 
Turks on the floor and eat out of a common dish ? 

“A Pink Wedding” affords the author an opportunity for 
displaying his powers of graphic description and knowledge of 
millinery. The “ceremony” he describes as being “ unique and 
unrivalled as a pageant ;” everything went “merry asa marriage 
bell;” he was placed “ by the kindness of the officials upon a 
coign of vantage.” From thence he discovers “ the youthful 
bride leaning on the arm of her father,” and that the “ bridal 
costume was composed of a white velvet train made en 
princesse, white satin body, and petticoat trimmed with 
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Honiton lace, garlands of orange flowers, wreaths, and tulle 
veil, with pearl and diamond ornaments and a supei 
bouquet”’"—we wonder he did not add, presented by Mr, 
Snooks, the well-known florist at Kensington. Perhaps 
it is only hotel keepers whom the Veteran advertises 
gratuitously. As not only the dress of the bride, but 
those of the eleven bridesmaids, are described, the Veteran 
must have had what he would describe as “ unlimited 
facilities for observation.” From his “ coign of vantage” 
he is able even to perceive the initial letters, “C. 8.” upon 
the “crystal hearts, with hound heads and foxes’ brushes 
engraved,” which the eleven bridesmaids wore as “ orna- 
ments.” Enough, however. Readers who like this sort of 
thing can buy the book for themselves. The fact is that “ de- 
scriptive reporting” is popular with a certain section of the 
public, and a reporter cannot be blamed if, to lend a certain 
air of reality to his article, he affects to have been a parti- 
cipator in the events he relates. We do not mean to say that 
the Veteran has not been a participator in one sense. + His 
knowledge of the different hunting countries shows that he 
must have ridden over them, and we have no doubt he rides 
gallantly and well. But the hunting-field is one sphere, and 
what Dick Swiveller called “the giddy throng” is another 
and very different one. And a report is one thing, and a 
personal narrative another. When aman puts his name to 
articles recording fashionable assemblies, such as balls, 
dinners, weddings, and so forth, he assumes the position of 
a participator or invited guest instead of a mere spectator. 
It is quite possible that the Veteran moves in the very 
society that he describes, and, if we have wronged him, we 
hereby express contrition. But there are, as every one knows, 
a good many people about who take this method of gratifying 
their petty vanity, and the book market is glutted with 
“recollections” and “experiences” of fashionable society 
written by outsiders. Jenkins is a very good fellow in his 
way, no doubt, and has a wide circle of acquaintance amongst 
butlers and upper servants generally. But let him stick to 
his occupation. He is paid for it, ‘and it is understood that 
there must be Jenkinses. But we do not like Jenkins in 
disguise. 





THE GREGORS. 

The Gregors: a Cornish Tale. By Jane H. Spettigue. Samuel Tinsley 

and Co. 

If Miss Spettigue’s next novel is as great an improvement 
on the first as the latter portion of this first one is on its 
beginning, it will be a book for her to be proud of. ‘“ It was 
a warm day for October, but surely it was not the heat that 
made the colour rush into the face of that tall girl, leaning 
on the gate that divided the cart-way through the fields from 
the road with a hedge on either side. There was a sound of 
a horse coming along the road, and she passed qnickly 
through the gate and let it fall close behind her as she slowly 
walked down the field.” In that bald way the story opens, 
and it is tolerably heavy reading for the first ‘hontaee 
pages or so. If never positively ungrammatical, its style is 
clumsy and its narrative prosaic. The patient reader, how- 
ever, finds himself gradually interested in the fortunes of 
“the tall girl,” and is rewarded for his perseverance by 
coming in due time upon much more vigorous descriptive 
writing, some excellent character drawing, and even some 
dramatic grouping, which, if marred by attempts at sensa- 
tionalism, in which the authoress is not successful, gives 
token of quiet power from which great things may be hoped 
hereafter. If the pathetic illustrations of Cornish life, as they 
affect especially the career of the heroine, are not such exact 
reproductions of actual facts as a novelist may skilfully set 
forth without possessing the talent to invent other scenes 
and string together other stories, Miss Spettigue is likely to 
produce some novels worth having before she has done. Her 
attempts to imitate Cornish speech are not satisfactory, and 
the peculiar phrases and peculiar spelling which she occa- 
sionally introduces do not fit neatly with the ordinary English 
in which her people generally discourse. She fails, moreover, 
im giving any local colouring to the wild scenery that she 
undertakes to describe ; but, for all that, she gives us a lively 
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and doubtless an accurate picture of the condition of West of 
England society in the days when smuggling was everybody’s 
pastime, and when sheep-stealing was a crime to be hanged 
for. 

Margaret Gregor, the “ tall girl,” is the heroine of the 
story, and the thrifty daughter of a small farmer, who 
smuggles not so much for any profit he gets by it as because 
it is considered a manly diversion among his neighbours. The 
“sound of a horse,” which makes her blush and quicken her 
pace, in the opening sentence, is an accessory of another and 
younger farmer, Matthew Eplet by name, the only man in 
the neighbourhood who refuses to smuggle, and who on that 
account has won from Margaret the respect that begets a 
stronger feeling. Her younger sister, Susan, is less fastidious, 
and does not scorn to deck herself with gay ribbons which 
William Avery, an innkeeper’s son, has acquired without 
duty being paid on them. ‘These are the principal characters 
of the tale, though in Farmer Gregor, the girls’ father, we 
have a well-drawn portrait, in which his few good qualities 
are clearly brought out in relief to the seca Gieeba and 
brutal nature which he has inherited from his forefathers. 
Margaret, who since she was fourteen, when her mother died, 
has had to manage the household, has rather a hard time of 
it between her father’s violent temper and smuggling esca- 
paces, her sister’s liking for a ne’er-do-weel, and he fears 
est her unpleasant surroundings may stand in the way of her 
own love affair with the most respectable man in the district. 
The last difficulty seemed to be cleared away when, one Sun- 
day evening, Matthew coming to see her, after “trying to 
think how he could gracefully lead up to what he wanted to 
say, blurted out, ‘ Margaret, will you marry me? that’s 
what I want to say to you;’ and Margaret, without any 
beating about the bush, said, ‘Yes, she would.’”” But her happi- 
ness is not to last long. Her father, it is true, though warning 
her that “ marrying’s a ticklish job,” approves the match, and 
offers her some sensible counsel. ‘The advice I give you,” 
he says, “if you do get married, is always to have a clean 
house for thy husband to come to, and don’t you be so saving 
as to mend his stockings too much, for corns frets the temper, 
and be careful to have his victuals well cooked to his liking 
if you want to live peaceable with him.” But grave troubles 
spring up before the wedding day arrives. Both William 
Avery and his father are detected in smuggling by Williams, 
the “rider” or chief of the coastguardsmen, but they so 
cleverly contrive to throw him off the scent as to avoid con- 
viction, and thus incur his special enmity. So, when the 
Averys steal a couple of sheep, Williams traces the crime to 
them, and both men seem certain to be hanged unless one of 
them can save his life at the sacrifice of the other’s by fore- 
stalling Williams’s disclosure and turning informer, It is 
agreed between the two that young Avery shall perform this 
graceless business. Miss Spettigue’s description of the bar- 
giin is a good specimen of her skill in making an unnatural 
scene look natural : — 


**T must swing; but there is no reason why you should.” 

Bill shook like a leaf. He knew in a moment what his father meant, and 
the temptation was very great; but he forced it back and said, ‘‘ If we are 
taken, we must both swing for it.” 

**No, no!” cried the father, in a hoarse whisper, “I couldn’t live a 
great while longer anyhow, and thou’rt young. The first thing to-morrow 
morning you must be off to Squire Carlyon’s and tell thy own story, then 
they can’t touch you.” 

“Tm d—d if I will!”’ growled Bill. 

- * You must,” said his father; ‘‘ there’s thy mother to be thought of. 
How’s she to get on wi’ out the both of us? And, lad, there’s other 
reasons too. I ought to have knowed better than to have took you about 
such a job, and we shall do the ‘rider’ out of half his catch, don’t 
"ee see?’’ , 

‘* Eh, I see,” said Bill, huskily. Love of life was very strong in him, and 
bitter rage and mortification that they should have been beaten by Williams 
atlast, too. ‘‘ But s’pose you do it instead, father?”’ fi 

‘*That would be waste, downright waste,”’ said his father sturdily, “and 
you so much younger. Besides, twas most my fault, Bill; don’t ’ee see 
that? so don’t trouble thyself too much aboutit, lad. "Tis’nt as if you 
did it on the sly, and I knowed nothing about it.” He spoke as if they 
had decided it ; and he knew they had. A pang of grief for his son, as 
Keen as if he had been struck down at his feet by a flash of lightning, 
shot through the father’s heart. He had made up his mind before they came 


out that he would insist upon this, yet it hurt him frightfully that his son 
should not combat the proposal more vigorously. 

They turned and went up the path again, and Bill, too, was more mise- 
rable than when they went down. 

** Keep up thy heart afore thy mother; there’s no good troubling her 
before one must,’’ said his father, and brushed a tear away. 


Old Avery is hanged, his wife dies of a broken heart, and 
young Avery finds that he is looked upon as a murderer, and 
that not a man in the district will have anything to do 
withhim. Susan’s heart is drawn to him, however, and going 
out to meet him some time afterwards, she offers to become 
his wife. This is done ciandestinely, to her own misery, to 
the great wrath of her father, and with more serious conse- 
quences to her sister than she had counted on. Margaret’s 
wedding day is near at hand, but she resolves that the mar- 
riage shall never come off, as she considers that it will bring 
disgrace upon Matthew. Matthew’s persistent devotion and 
frequent appeals are in vain. They do marry long years 
afterwards, but not till William Avery has killed himself in 
despair at the evil fortune which, as he thinks, his crime has 
brought about, and till past events have been well-nigh for- 
gotten. Our last view of the heroine is as the rather grave 
mother of three children. 

Margaret is somewhat lost sight of in the later part of the 
story, in consequence of the greater importance given to the 
sensational affairs in which her sister is especially concerned ; 
but, all through the book, the character with which she is 
endowed by the authoress is vigorously maintained. The 
conception is a fine one. She is always doing her duty 
without taking any credit to herself for it. Her most heroic 
acts are performed almost unconsciously, or, at any rate, 
without her ever regarding herself as a heroine. Her ae 
is not at all of the goody-goody sort. This is all the more 
notable as Miss Spettigue is quite capable of introducing 
religious talk into es writing, and we thank her for drawing 
so agreeable a portrait. Susan, too, and Farmer Gregor are 
well and clearly sketched. We are disposed, indeed, to think 
that the picture of Susan is near good as that of 
Margaret, and it is more original. e girlish recklessness 
with which she flirts with Bill Avery, while somewhat despis- 
ing him, before his baseness is discovered, contrasts finely 
with the womanish, almost angelic recklessness with which 
she throws herself away upon Bill when he is an outcast, 
and when she thinks it her duty to try and bring 
back some smiles to the scowling face that she smiled 
on before it scowled so much. Her sad history is very 
touching. Perhaps, however, the most artistic portion 
of the book is that in which Margaret, weighed down her 
other troubles, nurses her father through his last illness. 
There is real pathos in the old man’s call, a few hours before 
his death, for the runaway daughter whom, hitherto, he has 
refused to have anything to do with. “My dear,” he says 
to Margaret, “where’s Susan? Your. mother’s sure to be 
wanting to know all about you two, and I shouldn’t like to 
have to tell her I hadn’t seen Susan this ever so long, and 
she living close by, too.” Could the heathenish, but withal 
very human, phase of Christianity that is still common in 
out-of-the-way parts of England be better indicated by 
George Eliot herself? | 





FROZEN HEARTS. 
Frozen Hearts: a Romance. By G. Webb Appleton. Samuel Tinsley 
and Co. 1878. 

This truly remarkable novel brings irresistibly to our minds 
the story of the creation of the locust. We hasten to explain 
that we are not tracing any resemblance between the authors 
of these several works. ‘That ‘Frozen Hearts’ is the 
work of a female romancist a striking sentence which occurs 
in the second chapter puts beyond all doubt :—* We, of the 
gentler sex,” says the writer, “ have hit upon a happy method 
of at once throwing a sop to the Cerberus of conscience, and 
of crushing antagonists like a nutshell. The process is simple, 
and consists in permitting one’s soul to ferment and go off 
in an explosion of moral fire-damp.” Now, our readers will 
recollect who was the creator of the locust, and Heaven for- 
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bid that we should, under any circumstances, be guilty of such 
rudeness as to compare a lady to the author of all evil. 
It is merely to a similarity in the process followed that we 
refer, and to a striking resemblance in the results. Satan, it 
will be remembered, wishing to his hand as a creator, 
was given by way of material the swiftness of the horse, the 
strength of the bull, the agility of the antelope, the keen sight 
of the kite, and other excellent qualities ; he set to work, and 
after much ado produced—the locust! Well, Miss G. 
Webb Appleton has shown also much discrimination in 
selecting her materials. She has retired into her laboratory 
with Victor Hugo, Dickens, Ouida, and Miss Braddon. 
Apart from the question of the strict honesty of the pro- 
ceeding, one might surely have expected that from such 
ingredients there must result a powerful compound? But 
the result is not powerful at all, that is the strange part of 
the matter; after all the noise of blowing bellows, and of 
boiling and bubbling over, forth comes this new and strange 
creation—new and strange, we admit, but, considering all it 
took to make it, so very small—only a locust. 

‘Frozen Hearts’ opens with a scene which at once con- 
vinces one, not only that the author has read ‘ Les Misérables,’ 
but that she is possessed by an innocent persuasion that she 
is the only person in this country who has done so. We have 
an enfeebled but close reproduction of Jean Valjean’s flight 
from Javert through the streets of Paris. Here we have a 
man escaping from the barricades, pursued by a phantom 
form, like his own shadow. The man and the phantom pur- 
suer pass by the “ Great Elephant in lath and plaster which 
until 1832 still disfigured the square.” Gavroche’s elephant 
in the Place de la Bastille of course! Really, when the 
“man,” turning into a dark street, disappears through a 
gate in a garden wall, we were becoming uncomfortabl 
nervous—we were afraid next moment to learn that this was 


a convent, and that the “man” worked there as a gardener. | 


But no ;—we are out of ‘Les Misérables’ for the moment. 
The “man,” who is a murderous assassin, with a terrible gash 
across his face, and a general atmosphere of horror surround- 
ing him, suddenly rm minds thefew readers of an obscure book 
called ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ that something of the same sort has 
been eenkad to them before. But Henri de Laferritre is 


not content with forming himself after the not very agreeable | 


pattern of Rudge the murderer; he by-and-bye proves his 
admiration of the conduct of the spy in the ‘Tale of Two 
Cities’ by passing himself off as dead, and looking on at his 


own funeral, After this, his conduct more closely resembles 


the common-place villany of those disobliging husbands who, 
as Mr. Toole, when expressing Lady Audley’s sentiments, 
complained :— 


Can't go away and die, and let their wives forget ’em, 
Because their nasty tempers will not let ’em. 


He comes to life at the very moment when his interesting 
wife is about to forma fresh marriage; he extorts money, 
forges letters, and suppresses the true ones; and; finally falls 
off a precipice opportunely at the close of the third volume. 


As for the heroine, Marie de Laferri¢re, we do not think’ 


either Miss Braddon, or even Ouida, would have been capable 
of holding her up to our admiration ; but we have mct with 
ner before, and are quite familiar with her unpleasant but 
melodramatic manners, her very forcible language under 


provocation, her extraordinary dreams, her perfectly spotless. 
purity, notwithstanding a few marriages and clandestine love 


affairs to boot, her astonishment and indignation at the dis- 
agreeable consequences of her own faults. But Maric ought 
certainly to have been thrown off a precipice also, or to have 


broken a blood-vessel, or at the very least to have bade us: 


farewell as a dark-robed Sister of Mercy. Miss Appleton, how- 
ever, has evidently a secret affection for her repulsive heroine, 
so she gives her a third wedding with the Vicomte d’Har- 
montal, It is true that the Marquis is alive still, and an in- 
vited guest; here is originality with a vengeance, but Miss 
Appleton loses an opportunity. She really ought to have 
explained what are the sensations of a man and a marquis 
looking on at the wedding feast of a woman he had himself 
been married to sixteen years before. Perhaps, remembering 
Madame do Laferritre’s facile method of permitting her soul 





to ferment and go off in an aan of indignant moral fire. 
damp whenever she happe to find herself in the wro 
he may have viewed the matter philosophically. : : 

“ You will encounter no satyr glances in turning over these - 
ages; you will not be shocked by an introduction to ‘Ta 
Dem aux Camélias ;’ an infraction of the great social com. ' 
mandment will not so much as be hinted at.” After these | 
very pleasant promises made us at the outset, we must confess — 
we are little surprised by the tone and purport of ‘ Frozen 
Hearts.’ We cannot say that we consider it a story good for 
edification. Nor is it remarkable for refinement either of 
sentiment or style. It may be forcible, but it is not elegant to 
speak of the “ brain-pan of Zoroaster,” or of a coffin “ burst. 
ing upon the pavement with results beggaring description.” 
“Where the wizardry that could transform this chalice into a 
lethal draught?” is a perplexing question; and “grisly 
spectres with black eye-balls and gore-dripping jaws” is 
scarcely an appropriate description of a foreboding of coming 
trouble. Nevertheless, we have no doubt a great many people 
will find ‘Frozen Hearts’ a readable book; some few, no 
doubt, will consider it a story of entrancing interest. We 
may quote, as a specimen of the author’s style at her best, an 
uncomfortable vision which befals Marie shortly before her 

second marriage :— 

When she again opened her eyes, she saw with horror a face by her 
pillow. She would have screamed upon making this alarming discovery, 
but she could not. Power even to stir had likewise departed. Spell-bound, 
she surveyed the face of her visitor. It was not an amiable face at this 
moment. It had sea-green eyes, emitting a peculiar light of their own, 
which came and went in strange intermittent gleams. There was an array 
of stiff outstanding bristles, also, about the mouth, which was much more 
suggestive of Grimalkin than of a human being. Indeed, had not the face 
belonged to a figure in a long coat—a figure which sat upright in a chair by 


Y | her side, and so close that she could feel its fetid breath upon her cheek— 


she might have imagined it to be an enormous cat, that had wandered by 
mischance into her chamber. Whether man, cat, hobgoblin, or what not, 
it was evident it took no interest in her, so intent was it upon deciphering 
some written document which it held in its hands, and which, becoming 
visible by the gleams that flashed at intervals, like fire from rotten timber, 
from its evil eyes, assumed, at last, the strange guise of a marriage certifi- 
cate. 

Spellbound as she was, chained as with bands of steel to her bed, she 
became suddenly acutely conscious that it was her marriage certificate; 
saw as he held it aloft, with a triumphant leer, her name and one other's, 
that seemed suddenly to expand in flame and fillthe whole room. Again 
she cssayed to scream, and again vainly, when she saw the ugly thing hide - 
in the darkness and watch with malignant interest a new face that had 
entered the chamber, that came and lay so close by her side that she could 
feel its warm breath on her cheek. 

This was not an added horror, for it was the Marquis’s face, and should 
have brought reassurance, perhaps, but that the green exultant eyes in the 
corner suddenly came leaping through the air, and a row of sharp teeth 
fastened upon the bare, white throat of the Marquis. In the rush and flash 
of lurid light she saw her name and another’s once more, and heard the 


| rustling of parchment in the clenched hand of the monster. 


Tearing at her bonds in a frenzy, she sundered themat last. She heard a 
shriek—her own—cleaving the night air like the scream of some wounded, 
savage bird. Her pillow was empty; the monster had flown. She saw 
only Clichette, with consternation in her looks and a lighted candle in her 
hand, standing by her bedside. 

When she next met the Marquis, Marie almost immediately asked : 

** Have you ever known, and do you know of, anybody with green eyes 
real sea-green eyes?”’ 

** Unfortunately, yes,’’ he answered, 

The owner of the green eyes is a certain Michaud, the 
secretary of the Marquis, and, as the reader will at once 
divine, his evil genius. We may add that the author e 
cially records the fact that before Marie was favoured by this 
vision she had stimulated her courage with a glass of liqueur. 





VERNEY COURT. 


Verney Court. An Irish Novel. M. Nethercott, anthor of ‘ The 
Witch-Thorn,’ ‘The Twelfth Rig, en In Two Vols. Eemingtos 


and Co. 

The author of ‘ Verney Court’ is shown by the title-pagd 
to have written at least two earlier novels, besides an “ etc.,”, 
therefore it would seem that she or he must find readers 
enough to justify him or her in continuing the trade of novels’ 
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writing. That is a pity. If the author prefers sensational 
romancing to any other pastime or occupation critics have no 
right to object, but they may fairly complain that after such 
novels have been written, and thereby have served the only 
possible use they can attain, in amusing the writer, they are 
not thrown into the fire instead of being printed and pub- 
lished in order to disgust decent readers and provide un- 
healthy food for weak-minded schoolgirls. ‘Verney Court’ 
is neither better nor worse than some hundreds of other poor 
books which Mr. Wilkie Collins and Miss Braddon have 
encouraged idle scribblers to produce. Character-drawing is 
not attempted in it, and its efforts in scene painting are as 
feeble as they are ambitious. All it does is to crowd together 
a number of preposterous horrors and throw upon them as 
much lurid lght as the author’s ill-stored laboratory can 
supply. A really clever writer would, of course, construct 
out of such materials an attractive and not necessarily a 
very demoralising romance. Unfortunately, the example leads 
writers who are not clever to construct other stories which, 
inartistic as they may be, are still attractive enough to cause 
the readers who take them up to read on to the end, and 
when that is done to suppose that they have been studying 
the uglier phases of human life, instead of wasting time and 
having their finer feelings more or less blunted by listening 
to the clumsy rehearsal of a meaningless nightmare. 

‘Verney Court’ is an Irish novel only in name. Its scene 
is laid in Connaught, it is true, and some of its persons talk 
in a spurious pretence of Irish brogue; but, for the rest, it 
might just as well have been localised in the wilds of Africa 
—or, better, in the moon—seeing that everybody who appears 
in it is more or less of a lunatic. Its principal characters are 
Mr. Verney, the diabolical master of Verney Court, and his 
ward, Grace Melville, who tells the story. This young lady 
is almost the only person with whom Mr. Verney comes in 
contact who avoids being ruined by him, and her escape is 
only due to almost miraculous circumstances and the over- 
ruling by fate of her self-destructive tendencies. Mr. Ver- 
ney’s evil influence has thrown a blight over nearly all his 
college friends—all save one, who lives to see that justice is 
done at last. He has fraudulently married a lady who was in 
in love with some one else, and then, very soon after his 
daughter’s birth, has bullied his wife to death and actually 
murdered her lover. The daughter he brings up in the 
most tyrannical manner, and ultimately drives mad by 
his cruelty. The ward, whose guardian he has become 
only by fraud and from mercenary motives, he treats 
well by leaving her alone till she is nearly of age, 
when he tries to force her into marrying him in order 
that he may secure her money. Among other people 
he distributes his cruelties with tolerable impartiality, until 
the author has strung together chapters enough to fill the 
required two volumes, and then he is good enough to take 
poison and set fire to his house, the only victim being his own 
mad daughter, whom nobody could wish to live any longer. 
On the last page, the heroine is able to write:— Now, the 
grim Horror, which I summoned up, vanishes. The life of 
gloom and terror that was mine for one dreadful year, flits 
back to its place in the past,” &c., &c. The only pity is that 
the Horror was ever summoned up at all, and that the author, 
if a man, had not taken to some more harmless trade than 
sensational novel-writing, or, if a woman, had not found more 
suitable occupation in crochet-work or something of that sort. 
If we have our Miss Braddons and W‘lkie Collinses, and ought 
to be thankful for them, we can, at least, dispense with their 
tenth-rate imitators. 





MINOR NOTICE. 


L’Art: Revue Hebdomadaire Illustré. 1878. Tome II. 
(librairie de VTArt. London and Paris.)—The latest 
volume of ?Art contains much that will prove of special 
interest to the English readers of the journal. Its table 
of contents affords ample evidence that the connection 
between the art of the two countries which it has sought to 
establish is intended to be of a substantial kind and is not to 
be limited to isolated reviews of the picture exhibitions of 
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the year. The English staff of writers has been strengthened 
by the accession of Professor Colvin, who contributes the 
first of a series of articles on the engravers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, illustrated by one of M. Durand’s 
admirable reproductions from an original print in the Fitz 

william Museum. Professor Colvin’s essay suggests that the 
conductors of [Art might wisely develope the study of 
ancient art, and devote a more methodical consideration to 
some of the great schools of the past. No doubt, such 
studies have been occasionally pursued to the undue 
neglect of modern achievement and l’Art deserves the 
credit of having successfully protested against a merely pe- 
dantic conception of artistic culture. But having sufficiently 
vindicated its modern sympathies, there would be the less 
danger in presenting, with greater fulness, the excellences of 
an earlier time. It would be very interesting, for example, 
if some of the accomplished engravers attached to the work 
could be employed to illustrate the growth of the Venetian 
school, and to give us some specimens of the talent of 
Carpaccio. We must admit, however, that the present 
volume contains several = that go far to anticipate our 
criticism. Beside the learned article by Professor Colvin 
already mentioned, space is given to a description of some of 
the drawings by the Old Masters exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery; while, in other departments of art, we find an 
interesting account of the architecture of Mont Saint-Michel, 
by Louis Enault, and a series of articles on the History of 
Venetian Lace, by Victor Ceserole. Returning to matters 
that make a more direct appeal to the English reader, 
we find an admirable study of the genius of Constable 
by Mr. Frederick Wedmore, with two etchings from his 
pictures executed by Mr. Park, and a criticism on the English 
theatre by Mr. Walter Pollock. Very naturally, a large por- 
tion of the volume is devoted to the Paris Exhibition, which 
is elaborately discussed in all its various aspects, in so far, at 
least, as they present any matters of artistic interest. Mr. 
Viollet Le Duc, the eminent architect and art-historian, deals 
exhaustively with the structure of the Exhibition buildings, 
and takes occasion to enter a vigorous and characteristic pro- 
test against the prevailing notion that iron is a material in- 
capable of artistic treatment. M. Tardieu, one of the editors 
of ? Art, discusses the various schools of painting, and M. 
de Champeaux has several chapters upon the Indian Collection 
of the Prince of Wales. It is needless to say that all these 
articles are profusely illustrated, but we may add, what will 
doubtless be of interest to architects, that M. Viollet Le Duc 
contributes sketches of his own for reproduction in the 8 
of the journal. Neither the Universal Exhibition nor the Salon 
are completely disposed of in the present volume, much still 
remains to be done both in the way of criticism and illustra- 
tion, and we may also look forward in the next issue for some 
account of the exhibitions of the Academy and the Grosvenor 
Gallery. We have not yet touched upon the etchings here 
presented, although they rightly form a principal element of 
attraction. Speaking generally, it may be said that they 
show a distinct advance even upon what has been done before. 
With the exception of rather slight and not very remarkable 
views of the buildings in the Champs de Mars, they are 
nearly all of a high order of merit. The gems vf the series 
are the two plates after Rubens, by Waltner, who may be 
reckoned as perhaps the most gifted representative of the 
school, but the contributions of M. Gaucherel, the vetcran 
and still vigorous father of the craft, together with those of 
MM. Gaujean, Greux, Lalauze, Masson, and Unger, may also 
be cited as worthy ornaments of the volume. 


a a nr 








VARIORUM NOTES. 


—Ee-m 


Lord Hartington has been taken to task for omitting, in his 
speech on his own resolution, the most important part of the 
subject, that which trenched upon the constitutional question as 
to the right of the Ministry to have the convention with 
Turkey ratified before it was submitted to the House of Com- 
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mons. We believe the plain truth of the matter was that Lord 
Hartington grew somewhat nervous towards the close of his 
speech, began to fancy he was spcaking at too great length and 
not holding the attention of the House, and, in his anxiety not 
to overdo his part, actually forgot the most important portion of 
the controversy. It was, to paraphrase Dr. Johnson, ‘“ Forget- 
fulness, pure forgetfulness.” 


Was Fox ever Prime Minister ? The Pall Mall Gazette found 
fault last week with ‘ Baedeker’s London Guide’ for stating that 
Fox was once Premier, but the question is not so casy to answer 
as might at first appear. The Pall Mall was right, but the 
Baedeker was not without some authority for its statement. In 
Charles Knight’s British Almanac for 1847, forty-one years after 
the death of Fox, we find, in « careful article on Government 
offices, it stated as an exception to the rule of the first Lord of 
the Treasury being always Premier that ‘ from February, 1806, 
to September of the same year, while Lord Grenville was First 
Lord, the Premier was Mr. Fox, holding the office of Secretary of 
State.”’ In Jesse’s History of George III., the King is made, in 
reference to the administration of 1806, to speak of Fox as his 
minister, but, on the other hand, it was certainly Lord Grenville 
who formed the ministry, and Ear] Russell in his Life of Fox does 
not seem to consider Fox the premier. The question is curious, 
and furnishes one more example of the difficulty of writing even 
the history of one’s own time. 


The varieties of pronunciation in the House of Commons 
during the recent Eastern debate were sometimes maddening. 
Members who ought to know better would speak of the Treaty of 
San Stefino. More than once the astonished House heard of 
the Euph-rates Valley. Once, at least, the Speaker was treated 
to the word Epirus. A man may be pardoned for not knowing 
how these words should. be pronounced; but, surely, he might 
listen to Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Lowe and follow their example. 


A speaker on the ministerial side in the House of Commons 
made use of the following remarkable metaphor during the recent 
debate on the Eastern Question :—‘‘ And this, Mr. Speaker, was 
the one spark which let loose the dogs of war.” An orator of 
greater influence, on the Liberal side, on the same night, brought 
his speech thus to a close :—‘‘ I will, Mr. Speaker, sit down by 
saying,”’ &., &e. 


It was curious, last week, to see anold member of the once 
famous ‘‘ Young England” party denouncing the appearance of 
ragged children in St. James’s Park. The Young Englanders 
liked to patronise and play cricket with their own tenantry; but 
the sight of real poverty availing itself of the few opportunities 
for enjoyment which London affords offends them. ' 


A “daily” last week made a most amusing muddle of Sir John 
Hay’s observation in the House, that when he was first in Greece 
he used to ride as safely from Athens to Marathon as in the 
strects of London. The reporter made Sir John Hay make the 
astounding statement that he used to ride as safely from Athens 
to Marathon on an elephant as in the streets of London. 


A very remarkable instance of idée fixe came before the 
the Bow-street Police-court the other day. A “ super,” employed 
to act a convict in Proof at the Adelphi, was brought up charged 
with passing false money. The coins were theatrical properties, 
and the prisoner pleaded that he passed them in mistake. The 
real cause, however, is obviously to be explained psychologically. 
The man was playing a convict, and his mental organisation 
became so deeply imbued with the spirit of his part that he 
unconsciously acted it out in daily life. We recommend this 
curious instance of cerebral automatisation to the notice of some 
of our scicntific men, 


Mr. Poynter's new picture, ‘‘ Nausicaa,” will, it is to be hoped, 
be completed in time for next yeur’s Academy. The picture, 
which is of the sume size as“ Ataluuta's Race,” will present 
some of the most ambitious studivs of the female form which Mr. 
Poynter has yet made. 





Those who want a good example of American intolerance will 
find it in an article on John Bull, by Mr. Richard Grant White, 
in a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly. The extraordinary 
things seen and heard in England by the author of this remark. 
able article would seem surprising even if related of Cherokees. 


Fanfulla was very indignant a few days ago because a bust of 
Voltaire had been placed in the Victor Emmanuel Library, on the 
ground that, as Voltaire wrote slightingly of Dante, he ought 
not to be tolerated by truly patriotic Italians. 


A party of fifty American women are making a tour through 
Europe, without any male companion, in order to demonstrate 
the independence of woman, and her ability to travel without the 
assistance of the rougher sex. 


A young English singer, Miss Bottenheim, has made a decidedly 
promising début in Rome as Rosina in the Barbiere, under the 
stage name of Luisa Bordogni. Italian papers speak well of the 
culture and modulation of her voice. 


A hat which had belonged to Napoleon I., and was worn by him 
all throughthe Russian campaign, was sold last week, atthe Hotel 
Drouet, to M. Armand Dumuesgq, an artist, whose best paintings 
have been devoted to the deeds of the First Empire. 


The ‘ Odes Funambulesques’ of Théodore de Banville, so dear 
to the lovers of early French verse-forms, have just been re- 
published by Charpentier in one volume, together with the 
‘ Occidentales ’ and the ‘ Odes Prussiennes.’ 


There died, the other day, at Kurhessen, an old man, said to 
be no less than 148 years of age. 


M. Eugtne Noel’s “‘J. Michelet et ses Enfants ”’ is likely to 
arouse a very pretty little controversy in the literary world of 
Paris. 


M. Edmond Bonnaffé, the author of ‘ Causeries sur l’Art et la 
Curiosité,’ has just published a new book—‘ Inventaire de la 
Duchesse de Valentinois ’"—which forms a valuable contribution 
to the literature.of the history of M. Bonnaffé’s favourite French 
Renaissance. 

Hachette has just published ‘Histoire du Luxe Privé et Public’ 
by H. Bandrillart, an interesting story of luxury at all times, 
and from all points of view. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Barlow, George.—Through Death to Life. (Small 8vo.) S. Tinsley and Co. 4s. 64, 


Blue Bell Series.—-Brownie. By C. W. Bardsley. (Small 8vo.) Marcus, Ward, 
and Co. 2s. 


Daudet, Alphonse.—The Nabob. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Diplomatic. Sketches. By “An Outsider.” (Demy 8yvo, pp. 118.) BR. Bentley 
and Son. 


English Men of Letters.—Gibbon. By J.C. Morison, M.A. (Crown 8vo, pp. 184.) 
Macmillan and Co. 


Fisher, F. H.—Cvprus, our New Colony, and what we know about it. (Feap 8vo, 
pp. 127.) G. Routledge and Sons. Is. 


Hill, Laindon—They Were Neighbours. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 8S. Tinsley 
and Co. 3ls. 6d. 


Law, Agnes.—Eyes So Blue. In3vols. (Crown 8vo.) 8S. Tinsley and Co. 31s. 6d. 


Liebreich, R.—School Life in its Influence on Sight and Figure. (Demy 8vo, pp. 36.) 
J. and A. Churchill. 1s. 


wallow, ea’ H.—Lucretius. (Small 8vo, pp. 172.) W. Blackwood and Sons- 


Molly Bawn. By the Author of “ Phyllis.” In 3 vols, (Crown 8vo.) Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Owen, Edith, H.—Rose and Josephine. (Crown 8vo.) 8S. Tinsley and Co. 7s. 6d. 


Schiller.—Wilhelm Tell. Translated by Rev. E. Massie, M.A, (Crown 8vo, pp. 343.) 
Macmillan and Co, 





PARIS EXHIBITION. 
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THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Cham 
de Mars, 
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The Grain King. The Black-Forest Spas. Erglish Extravagance, 
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Mr. Hutton’s Introducticn to Scott. Roy's Wife. Tent Work in Palestine. 
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FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two 
Months, will be issued from May 1 to OctosEr 31, 1878. ~ 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 
London (King’s Cross S:ation), April, 1878. 


NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1873. 











REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
LAST TRIP OF THE SEASON TO SCOTLAND. 





On TUESDAY, 20th August, 2 CHEAP EXCURSION for NINE DAYS to 
EDINBURGH and GLASGOW will run as under :— 





Fares there and back. 
From Times. 1st Class. Covd. Car. 
a.m. s. d. s. d. 
Moorgate-street ..... cS “eves |) EP csaaee 
i asiite aie = | shank nao 08 
arringdon-street...... ~ TP vcadsn ~~ GD ettsne 
London Victoria (L. C. and D.) ee} Per ees pe 


en... ae eae 
Milaaw OCU a. visncicides coos sstsck oo . 1 60 0 300 
Jieening on Wednesday, 28th August, from Glasgow at 7:39 a.m., and Edinboro’ 
at 9:2V a.m. 
Twenty minutes allowel at York for refreshments. : 
Tickets may also be obtained at the Great Northern Company’s City and Suburban 


Offices. 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 
London, King’s Cross Station, Angust 1878. 





PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 


ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 


A premium of One Shilling Insures £,1000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid 
up by Injury during the Double Journey. 


POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Tuner, or Twetve Monts, on moderate terms, 
Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 


Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





[™PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, S.W, 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
' E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1732. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


—— 


B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 3). 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated ps dds, or repayable on demant. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Intorest allow s1 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Lottors 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and ths Collec. 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purciased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. Oa Moalays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








QCVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Undexr 
Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursda,, 
oe Sh gg every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every. 
onday. 
Offices—122, Leadenhail-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


e) UDSON'S DYES. 
In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price 8 ENCE per bottle, 


UDSON’S DYES. 


Any one can use them in a 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes. 
Sold by Che:rists. 


UDSON’S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


Used by Her Majesty’s Government. 


HIS Powder is’ unrivalled in destroying all Insects, 

although perfectly harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves fron Moth. 

All Woollens and Furs should te well sprinkled with the Powder befors placing 
away. At the scaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic worria3. 

The increasing demand for this celebrated preparation has caused i nitations 
which are noxious in their effects ; purchasers are, therefore, particularly requastet 
to obtain “ Kratrne’s Powper.” Sold in Tins, 1s, and 23. 6d. each, by all 
Druggists, or by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOS. KEATING, S:. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. 


KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. : 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISEIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassauu says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, moilow, and 
pure, well-maturod, and of very excellent quality.” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and williners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, tree of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at ls. per yard and ee , to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figrres, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warchorse, ia 

nt-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
sa to large or small families. 


JAY'S! 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
‘REGENT-STREET, W. 





£LIO —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
« per post, One of 


BENNETTS LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
oe De + tight, and dustdights” * = 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE., 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a T Illustrations by the Aut 


NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This vaquable aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 
xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion —Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches— Nervous Vrostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia— Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 

** T have seen the effects of LieLig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
T have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them. 

**Cnanies Locock, M.D.” 

In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, ii applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nonrish the body, expel all impurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly superseding the old system. 

These PEARLS are sold in boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buying 
the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
printed cirections for use, 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


M FR. or. a JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Witt be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Note.-—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most dificult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
eoveries and improvements in_ mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk being 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process, 








TESTIMONIAL. 

“My dear Sir, —Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of ~— Teeth, which renders my mastication 
on articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den- 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

sito Aaetiia an G. eee 
pointment Surgeon-Dentist to t . 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ Si ” 7 
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BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


BLANC-MANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c., 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 








and Sawyer’s Collot Processes, 
by the Trustees of the British alzographical, Wusismntioal Mepet 


useum, P; 
ical, and other Learned Societies. - 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MS8S., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &. 3 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaGER. 


Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression. 
For examples of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern M visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
: 36, RATHBONE PLACE. 


Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 
As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Rep, Esq., Keeper of tha, 
Print-room, British Museum. 


Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Lrowarpo CaTTERMOLE, including ‘‘ The Chariot 
Team,” ‘‘ Follow My Leader,” ‘* The Amazon,” *‘ Thunder and Lightning,”’ “ Stable 
Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 


In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J, 
Poynter, R.A., 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. Etmorg, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE. 


Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors ex. 
pressly for Autotype. 
Catalogues on application. 


~ 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, W, 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Binp. Director of the Works, J. R. Sawyer. 





“CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Sted 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in ld., 2d., and 44 
Blocks and ls, Boxes, 

Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W,. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
SALMON, ODY, & CO. 
BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the : 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 


STOCKINGS, sane aul tenn, 


&e., 292, STRAND, LONDONW. 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


MEASURE, Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS are the best; 


cheapest, and the most popular remedies at all seasons, and under all cir- 
cumstances they may be used with safety.and with the certainty of doing good. 
Eruptions, rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, ulcerations, and 
burns are presently benefited and ultimately cured by these healing, soothing, and 
urifying medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upon the abdomen checks all ten- 


cy to irritation in the bowels, and averts diarrhcea and other disorders of the. 


intestines, frequently vailing through the summer and fruit seasons. Heat 
lumps, blotches, pimples, inflammations of the skin, muscular pains, netralgie 
affections, and enlarged glands can be effectively overcome by using Holloway’s 
remedies according to the instructions accompanying every packet. 
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The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in uso. 
Price 21s, 


> oS 
hy buices ul rT ie . meh a DFR : v , 
; eT L242 HART SB to ONSE bg ae LN SORE Cl RCULARS FF aD 42, eke taal "W.c. 
OITA WEIL ITI | Two doors from Mudie's Library. 
ncn a in me sae —————————————— ona Circulars and Trade Terms on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE won THE BEST ARTICLES. 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
ELECTRO FORKS—tTable,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c, 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 958. BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 

DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s.; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 118+ CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. GASELIERS—>-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; ¢ do. £4 4s. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &e. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c, (CATALOGURS f° 


DEANE & CO., 4s, king wituam st. LONDON BRIDGE. 
M APLE & CO Ly ®41 & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 
=F 
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BBEDsTEADs, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
: BeEppINe, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, seers winnie 
- aHOUT B SENT FREE BY POST. 
PRUSMSE THROUGHOUT, FI41 & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COUR™-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


YIBST-CLASS FURNITURE. 








‘AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


ANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. R Y’S CARACAS Coc O A— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 


ANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR FURNITURE. “ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr 
ANUFACTURERS of BEDROOM SUITES. 
R Y’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 


\ i ANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. . Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superflu il.”—F 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. ~ ee -_ 








HE LARGEST STOCK of TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 

RIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole pro etors of the celebrated receipts, 

USSIAN-TURKISH WAR. and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so lone aed and Jorowstig 


> thee tem by their name, beg to — the SS we ev c 
em 13 a 
PERSIAN and TURKISH CARPETS. 2 eee be ees 2 te a ee one Breet arendish 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of thi 
OVER 2,000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS ee Secs ar particularly Fea a2 e _ nie 5a} a 


received from Constantinople. These goods have been bought by agents 
especially despatched by Messrs. MAPLE neat Co. for cash, are of great rarity, pared by E. LAZENBY & label, used so many years, signed 





some being very handsome old prayer rugs which have been made over 100 years. * Elizabeth Lazenby.”" 
The prices are wonderfully low—in fact, one-third of that usually asked for these 
curiosities.—145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, London. RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ N HITE’S MOC-MAIN ae TRUSS COMPANY 
RR FCEIVED. (LIMITED) 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by ne se | of Five a eee 
ARGE CONSIGNMENTS, Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in 


alheie The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
(JONSISTING of 500 TURKEY CARPETS of an Extra | ower i sepiied dage being worn round the body, while sta iain 
Quality, per ships Tasso, Perin, and Macedonia, from Smyrna. so much ease and closeness that > cannot be detected, 
> sleep. A descriptive ee may be had, and ao Truss ee bb. fail to fit 
[THESE TURKEY CARPETS are indeed a very fine and | forwarded by by gent, on She somantannny of Sn Seny San tains Selow Re bige 
choice lot, and the prices are wonderfully low—in fact, the cost of carpeting being sent to 





a room with one of os se - very ne nen — —— host Ressste, a ‘hey Mr. i eee 228, Piccadilly, London. 

sized carpet costing only about 14 guineas essrs state that 16s, 2 2is., 268. Gd., and Sls. 6d. le ditto 

h been able to offer such cheap goods before.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 1 ns ; free. Doub 

‘Tettenham Court Road, London. at. a 52s. 6d, ; postage free. Umb tto, 42s. and 52s, 6d, 

aes al Orders to be made payable to Joun Wurrte, Post Office, Piccadilly, 
PostaL ORDER DEPARTMENT. sl tala ere NEW PATENT. 
M MAPLE and Co. respectfully to state t en 

now 80 cranhtead that they are fully prepared to execute and 7 any article that LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAP Ss, &e., for VARI.« 

can possibly be count in furnis at the same jie if not less nee any other COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and sw ELLIN G of the LEGS, 

house in England. Patterns sent and quotations given free of SPRAINS, &c. They a are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
{on like an Grdinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free, 

MAPLE & CO. JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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13, Great MariaonovGH STREET. 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


—o—- 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, and 
other Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire. By the late Nassau 
W. Senton. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. 


* This book is one of permanent historical interest. It contains the opinions of 
eninent men, given in the freedom of conversation, and afterwards carefully re- 
vised. Of their value there cannot be a question. There is scarcely a page without 
some memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics, society, and litera- 
ture, are all discussed in tura, and there is no discussion which is unproductive of 
weighty thought or striking fact.’”’-—Athenaum. 

“The present selection of Mr. Senior’s Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and ori¢inal communications of Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons 
of celebrity and eminence.’’—Saturday Review, 


MEMOIRS of Lady CHATTERTON; with some Passages 
from Her Diary. By E. Hrxracre Dering. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 
** The story of an interesting life.’’—Atheneum. 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of Jonn Martin, 


Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’ 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 
HiS LAST STAKE. By Suirtey Smirn, Author of 


* All for Herself.” &e. 3 vols. 
“One of the best novels that has appeared within the last few years. The 
language is vigorous and perfectly true to nature. The characters are skilfully 
drawn.’’—Court Journal, 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Karuarine Krva, 
Author of ‘‘ The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ranpotpy, Author of 


** Gentianella,”’ “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A perfectly original and deeply interesting story.’’—Court Journal. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Otreuanr. 3 vols. 


“ A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its 
hamour and picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated. There is not a character without individuality from one end of the book to 
the other.’’—Atheneum, 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. G. Linnzvus Banxs, 
Author of “ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


“This book is written with power, and is a capital story.””"—Spectator. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Beruam-Epwarps, 
Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


“This novel is a very good one, and decidedly worthy of success.’’— Post. 
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ADIES READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT. — A 
DOWNRIGHT BARGAIN.—RUSSIAN FAILURE.-—In consequence of a 

large Russian firm being unable to meet their acceptances owing to the late 
startling depreciation of the paper rouble—formerly worth 4s. 2d., and now only 
Ig. 10d.—the Empire Sewing Machine Company, of 147, Victoriz-street, London, 
E.C., have been enabled to purchase for cash 1,000 first-class Sewing Machines at 
about one-fourth of their real value. This machine, is absolutely without a rival 
inthe market. It is guaranteed to produce first-class workmanship at the rate of 


nearly 
A MARVEL! 
1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly depended upon in every respect. 


PRICE ONLY 27s. 6d. EACH, 
The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered 
to the public. To prevent disappointmeut, and to ensure early execution, orders, 
with P.O.O. for 278. 61., made payable at General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Company, 147, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine will 
undoubtedly he far in excess of the limited stock on hand. 

N.B.—The Maehines will be forwarded per return, carefully packed, to all parts 
of Great Britain and Tyeland, Addresses must be plainly written, and any Machine 
not approved of will he immediately exchanged. 

Residents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining a 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufacturer’s 
and the retailer's protlits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
from the public pocket. 

To those in wiut of a livelihood this Machine will be a great boon, making, as it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit accruing to the owner for one 
week's work will clear the expense originally incurred in purchasing it, 

(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 
EMPIRE SEWING MACIINE COMPANY, 
147, Quken Victonia-street, Lonpon, E.C, 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


———— 0——_-_— 


SECOND EDITION OF 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. By Cravpr R. 
Conner, R.E. With 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author. In 2 vols, 8vo, price 24s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“ The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the interesting record of 4 
great work; it has the additional charm of being exceedingly well written, and 
it will always remain one of the most valuable contributions to the literature on 
Palestine.”’ t 

WORLD. 

* A work which, appearing at the present time, may be said to have a political as 
well as an archsological and historic interest. It not only contains the identifica- 
tion of venerable sites, but an extremely interesting and picturesque account of the 
resources and opportunities of the Holy Land.” 


“SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“ There is an admirable summary of what may be regarded as the fixed and indis- 
putable data for Cetermining the vexed problems relating to the holy sites. Of the 
fertility and resources of the country the author gives, in conclusion, encourag- 
ing estimates.”’ 





NEXT WEEK, VOLUME I. OF 


The HISTORY of the HONOURABLE ARTILLERY 


COMPANY. By Captain G. A. RAIKES, 3rd West York Light Infantry 
Militia, &c., and Author of “ Historical Records of First Regiment of 
Militia.” In demy 8vo, 30s. 





At all Booksellers, 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES, By Ayn Ovursiper. In 8yo, 


price 6s, 





POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

SALVIA RICHMOND. In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

FREDA. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 


SECOND EDITION of FLORENCE MONTGOMERY'S 


“ SEAFORTH.” 





NEXT WEEK, 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. FRANCILLON. 


STRANGE WATERS. By R. E. Francrixion, Author 


of ‘‘ Olympia,” “ Pearl and Emerald.” 3 vols, crown 8yo, 





THE NOVELS OF RHODA BROUGHTON. 


At all Booksellers, price 6s. each, 


JOAN. COMETH UP AS A 
FLOWER. 
NANCY. 


wn" a A ROSE IS 
GOOD-BYE, 


NOT WISELY BUT 
HEART! TOO WELL. 


SWEET- 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








Printed for the Proprietor by JAMES GRAY, at 396, Strand; and Puilished by ARTHUR PERCY MILLAR, at 133, Strand, Londoa, in the County 
ot Middlesex.—Satcurpay, August 10, 1878 











